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x has gone to extraordinary lengths to represent and 
sablish his immortality. This great volume of thinking 
= Ragining does not, however, signify a high degree of 
ertitude, but rather an unwillingness to remain incredulous. 
is 8 monument of man’s effort to justify a dear belief. 
le certified record of human experience does not contain 
ie fact of immortality, nor is its truth demonstrated in any 
fisoned theorem of mathematics. There is, then, no 
equate explanation of the vitality of this idea which ‘does 
ot emphasise its practical and emotional roots. It is not 
arust upon the mind by perception or logic, but is teased by 
lope out of ignorance. 

_ As regards theoretical evidence for immortality, or even 
arguments for its probability, I therefore come forward 
ne handed. I regret that this is the case—had I any 

I would rejoice, as the bearer of good tidings. But 

I have none I must justify my presumption on other 

ds. While pleading the common ignorance, I also 

the common hope. This subject touches the pathos 
Vou, XXXII. No. 2. 161 6 
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of life so closely, and involves the vital creed of so may 
brave souls, that if I had only negations to offer I shoul 
remain silent. If I speak, it is because I have myself a 
strong desire for immortality, and because my Philosophy 
tells me that even in default of knowledge belief is sometimes}; 
justified by the insistence or depth of the need which } 
satisfies. 

This personal confession also defines the limits of m 
present remarks. I should like to justify the desire fy 
immortality. And by “ immortality ” I mean quite simply 
and literally the extension of the history of the human}, 
individual beyond that biological event which is calle 
“death.” Is it better that biological death should be what 
it appears to be—namely, the end? Or is it better that ith; 
should be a transition to some new phase of life in which the 
individual’s identity is preserved and in which his charac. 
teristic activities are prolonged ? 

Certain ancient thinkers dismissed this question very 
briefly. They said that to be concerned about death isa 
mere confusion of mind, since while we are concerned we are §; 
not dead, and when we are dead we shall feel no concern. § durin 
The assumption underlying this specious argument is that } jonvert 
it is reasonable to be concerned only with what presently } this ser 
and actually exists. As a matter of fact, however, ow} Thi: 
concern is always with the future, and is often a concer } nd re: 
lest something shall not be. regards 

To any given individual the evil of his own death lies in} the act 
the present dread of his future annihilation, and the good of J phat ir 
a future life lies in his present relief from this dreaded} deman 
prospect. These values, positive or negative, are rooted in} yithou 
the very nature of interested living. All interests look to the } to-mor 
future and affirm the conditions needed for their realisation, } sfter-ti 
Among these conditions the energies and faculties of the} indiffe: 
subject are as indispensable as are the objective instruments] yould 
and circumstances. But consciousness is usually absorbed} But t! 
by gathering the instruments and contriving the circum} to-mor 
stances. The subjective conditions are ignored because, its ow 
being freely supplied, they need no attention, or because} bound 
they are insusceptible of voluntary control. But when thei} wwill 
loss is threatened, their necessity is consciously recognised, | which 
and their preservation consciously desired. _ Tithe ex 

There is another, though less accurate, way in which this interes 
is commonly expressed. For whatever I am interested 10} intere 
doing, I need time: time to come, time not yet expended} 1p, 
If I am threatened with interruption I become conscious of pp, 45s 
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SO many | the value of time and make an effort to procure it—an effort 
I shoul poportional to my interest in what I am doing. But it 
myself afvannot, strictly speaking, be time which is imperilled, and 
ilosophy|ghich I must make an effort to procure; for time is 
metimesfinexhaustible, freely accessible and beyond my power to 
Which it}.xtend or diminish. What I am concerned about is the 
mporal continuation or lapse of my faculties. During the 
S of myfyst five years of his life William James expressed the fear 
eswre forfthat he would not have time enough to say all that he had to 
© simply say. Strictly speaking, however, his race was not against 
humanfiime, but against the ebbing of his powers. When Keats 
S called fared that he might cease to be before his pen had gleaned 
be what fis teeming brain, what he really dreaded was not the end of 
* that it Hime, but the failure of his teeming brain and gleaning pen. 
hich the} To retain possession of the energy, faculties and powers 
charac. f yhich one’s interests require, is to be alive ; and the regretful 
nse of their precariousness constitutes that general fear of 
M very # death which is rooted in the very nature of vital interest. 
ath is af Wherever there is will at all, there is an unfinished business 
| we are fin hand, a hopeful forward look, and the assumption of an 
oncern. | nduring capacity. If that assumption be challenged it is 
1s that | onverted into a will to live—to live beyond that moment. In 
"esently I this sense, to live at all is to refuse to die. 
er, our} This will to live is relative to the will’s specific object, 
concer fand reaches no further than the time of that object; as 
_ , Jregards the time beyond, it is indifferent. If I am enjoying 
lies in | the activity in which I am engaged, or if, as we say some- 
good of f yhat inaccurately, I am living in the present, then all that I 
ireaded | demand is a future that lies just ahead. I ask only for more, 
oted inf yithout stipulating the amount. If I am counting only on 
‘ to the I to-morrow for the completion of my task, then my life day- 
sation. fafter-to-morrow is to me, so constituted, a matter of 
of thefindifference. If I were told that day-after-to-morrow I 
iments fyould no longer exist, I would not be unwilling to perish. 
sorbed iBut the probability is that the interest which expires 
Ircull: f to-morrow will be succeeded by a new interest which defines 
cause, fits own beyond. Thus the horizon is only apparent—its 
ecaust ihoundaries retreat as I approach. T'o-morrow I shall be 
n thet} mwilling to perish before its to-morrow. The extent to 
gnised, which I feel that unwillingness to-day will then depend on 
, | the extent to which I anticipate to-morrow’s fresh crop of 
ch this interests or generalise the perpetual unspringing of new 
ted i} interest to supersede the old. 


ended} For this topic, cf. F. H. Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, 1914, 
ous Off op. 458 ff, 
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Thus to a man with positive interests and with a sense ¢ 
their fecundity, death, if it be taken as a finality, is alwayy 
an unwelcome intruder. There is never a moment, near qfyy 
remote, when he is willing to be annihilated. So long as}y 
has, as we say, “ something to live for,” or “‘ something ty 
look forward to,” he will always desire to live. And infihe ma3 
moments of reflection all of these particular desires to liye 
the desires to live for this and that, are united in a tot I ha 
desire to live, having a volume and a power equal to their future li 
sum, and demanding for life a future whose apparent fi{et us 
boundary shall be a promise of more beyond. Judged in the Sindividt 
light of such a limitless prospect, annihilation is the grea §yith tl 
silencer, the blank wall, the universal catastrophe, the reape i,dmira' 
whose scythe leaves desolation in its wake. And as annihi-§ The 
lation, thus summarily considered, is the universal enemy, 
so the recognition of its awful meaning rallies every interest 
against it, and all that moves a man to anything moves him 
to the hope of its conquest. anothe: 

It will no doubt be felt that I have thus far based the 
hope of a future life on ignoble grounds. I can only reply 
that I have intended to do so, in order to free the argument §ior the 
from irrelevant considerations. I have wished to persuade §It is 
the reader that the hope of a future life grows out of every 
type of positive interest, whatever its rank in the hierarchy 
of values. Whatever be the motive by which a manis 
moved, the future moves with him—and his need for that Band wv 
open prospect is as strong as the sum of all his motives, frourag 
This being granted, we may conceive his motives to be as § Where 
noble as we like. The idea applies to humble joys and § ithe ol 
longings, but it applies with equal force ‘to every lofty a hus! 
aspiration. The French philosopher Renouvier, when he Jpanio1 
had reached the age of eighty-eight and had filled many J poi 
volumes with his speculations, is reported to have said: “I! fseem 
am leaving the world before I have said my last word. A flast r 
man always dies before he has finished his work, and thatis the si 
the saddest of the sorrows of life.”»1 According to Kant’s [their 
teaching, the task of moral perfection always leaves some fT! 
room for improvement, some increment of progress fot fis to 
which more time is needed. Or, a man may have learned to Emer 
love the Lord his God with all his heart, and his neighbour J strik 
as himself. If so he will crave more time in which to | suffer 
serve his neighbour, and will with all his heart covet a mort J begir 
extended opportunity of loving God. It belongs to the J the | 


1 E. Metchnikoff, The Prolongation of Life, English translation, 190%, 1 
p. 127. Emer 
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& Sense Bnature of his life that there is always some unfinished busi- 
1s always ness—some agendum for which an unfilled hour or unwritten 
t, near @fnace must be reserved. Although it is no part of the argu- 
Ong as hefment, it is natural and proper that this unending opportunity 
ething tpfchould be idealised in whatever terms may raise its value to 
d in fthe maximum. 
°S to live 
N a totalf JI have thus far considered the good of any individual’s 
| to their future life as it is seen in prospect by that individual himself. 
apparent ijet us now shift our point of view, and consider an 
ed in thefindividual’s future life as it is seen by others, whether 
the gretfyith the partiality of love, or with the impartial eye of 
he reaper #,dmiration. 
S anni: The philosophical literature concerning death commonly 
I enemy, neglects the meaning of death to those who survive. Religion, 
’ Interest Hand especially the Christian religion, has a surer instinct. 
ves him #The most familiar experience of death is mourning for 
mother’s death, the missing, regret and bereavement felt in 
ased the Brarying degrees by those to whom the dead was a part of 
ily reply fife. The burial service expresses two motives, a concern 
rgument #for the dead and a concern for those whom he has left behind. 
ersuade It is the latter motive which is best understood and most 
of every Frividly realised by those who participate in this service—not 
lerarchy fonly by each survivor for himself, but vicariously for that 
man s §smaller group to whom the blow is almost unsupportable, 
for that find who though grievously wounded are with pathetic 
notives, § courage resolving to hold up their heads and keep their feet. 
0 be a Where the dead is a son or a daughter in whose young life 
ys and fthe old have learned to breathe a reviving air of hopefulness, 
y lofty fahusband, wife or friend bound by old ties of equal com- 
hen he fpanionship, the tragedy is, on the assumption of annihilation, 
many #0 poignant and so unrelieved as to make even sympathy 
id: “Ifsem impertinent. In such affliction men summon up their 
rd. A Blst reserves of endurance, or close the dwindling ranks of 
that is J the survivors in order to consolidate the fading warmth of 
Kant’s f their hearts. 
Ss somé § There is, it is true, a prophylaxis for this wound, which 
ss fot fis to avoid loving. The elder Henry James once said to 
ned to f Emerson that he ‘‘ wished sometimes the lightning would 
thbour § strike his wife and children out of existence, and he should 
ich to J suffer no more from loving them.” 1 Prudent men from the 
. more f beginning of time have known that the heart which loves is 
to the fthe heart which aches, and that its suffering will be pro- 
1, 1908, 1 Unpublished note-book entitled ‘‘ Gulistan,” dated 1848, in which 
Emerson jotted down notes about his friends. 
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Thus to a man with positive interests and with a sense of 
their fecundity, death, if it be taken as a finality, is always 
an unwelcome intruder. There is never a moment, near g 
remote, when he is willing to be annihilated. So long as he 
has, as we say, “‘ something to live for,”’ or “ something to 
look forward to,” he will always desire to live. And in 
moments of reflection all of these particular desires to live, 
the desires to live for this and that, are united in a total 
desire to live, having a volume and a power equal to thei 
sum, and demanding for life a future whose apparent 
boundary shall be a promise of more beyond. Judged in the 
light of such a limitless prospect, annihilation is the great 
silencer, the blank wall, the universal catastrophe, the reaper 
whose scythe leaves desolation in its wake. And as annihi- 
lation, thus summarily considered, is the universal enemy, 
so the recognition of its awful meaning rallies every interest 
against it, and all that moves a man to anything moves him 
to the hope of its conquest. 

It will no doubt be felt that I have thus far based the 
hope of a future life on ignoble grounds. I can only reply 
that I have intended to do so, in order to free the argument 
from irrelevant considerations. I have wished to persuade 
the reader that the hope of a future life grows out of every 
type of positive interest, whatever its rank in the hierarchy 
of values. Whatever be the motive by which a man is 
moved, the future moves with him—and his need for that 
open prospect is as strong as the sum of all his motives, 
This being granted, we may conceive his motives to be as 
noble as we like. The idea applies to humble joys and 
longings, but it applies with equal force ‘to every lofty 
aspiration. The French philosopher Renouvier, when he 
had reached the age of eighty-eight and had filled many 
volumes with his speculations, is reported to have said: “I 
am leaving the world before I have said my last word. A 
man always dies before he has finished his work, and that is 
the saddest of the sorrows of life.””»! According to Kant’s 
teaching, the task of moral perfection always leaves some 
room for improvement, some increment of progress for 
which more time is needed. Or, a man may have learned to 
love the Lord his God with all his heart, and his neighbour 
as himself. If so he will crave more time in which to 
serve his neighbour, and will with all his heart covet a more 
extended opportunity of loving God. It belongs to the 


1 E. Metchnikoff, The Prolongation of Life, English translation, 1909, 
p. 127. 
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nature of his life that there is always some unfinished busi- 
ness—some agendum for which an unfilled hour or unwritten 

e must be reserved. Although it is no part of the argu- 
ment, it is natural and proper that this unending opportunity 
should be idealised in whatever terms may raise its value to 
the maximum. 


I have thus far considered the good of any individual’s 
future life as it is seen in prospect by that individual himself. 
[et us now shift our point of view, and consider an 
individual’s future life as it is seen by others, whether 
vith the partiality of love, or with the impartial eye of 
admiration. 

The philosophical literature concerning death commonly 
neglects the meaning of death to those who survive. Religion, 
and especially the Christian religion, has a surer instinct. 
The most familiar experience of death is mourning for 
another’s death, the missing, regret and bereavement felt in 
varying degrees by those to whom the dead was a part of 
life. The burial service expresses two motives, a concern 
for the dead and a concern for those whom he has left behind. 
It is the latter motive which is best understood and most 
vividly realised by those who participate in this service—not 
oly by each survivor for himself, but vicariously for that 
maller group to whom the blow is almost unsupportable, 
ad who though grievously wounded are with pathetic 
courage resolving to hold up their heads and keep their feet. 
Where the dead is a son or a daughter in whose young life 
the old have learned to breathe a reviving air of hopefulness, 
ahusband, wife or friend bound by old ties of equal com- 
panionship, the tragedy is, on the assumption of annihilation, 
0 poignant and so unrelieved as to make even sympathy 
sem impertinent. In such affliction men summon up their 
last reserves of endurance, or close the dwindling ranks of 
the survivors in order to consolidate the fading warmth of 
their hearts. 

_ There is, it is true, a prophylaxis for this wound, which 
is to avoid loving. The elder Henry James once said to 
Emerson that he “‘ wished sometimes the lightning would 
strike his wife and children out of existence, and he should 
suffer no more from loving them.”’1 Prudent men from the 
beginning of time have known that the heart which loves is 
the heart which aches, and that its suffering will be pro- 

1 Unpublished note-book entitled “* Gulistan,” dated 1848, in which 

Emerson jotted down notes about his friends. 
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portional to its tenderness. To avoid the torture of appre. 
hension, the grief of parting, the desolation of loneliness, its 
only necessary to harden the heart and give no hostages ty 
fortune. But the proposal is to buy immunity from suffer; 
by forfeiting life’s greatest good, and if it be mortality that 
forces this hard bargain then there could be no surer proof 
that extinction is man’s greatest enemy. 

Similarly the wound of bereavement, once suffered, may 
be cauterised by forgetfulness, its pain dulled by a calloused 
sensibility. But this is to substitute an anesthetic for q 
remedy, like the man who faced with the prospect of a fatal 
disease spends his last days under morphine, with life con. 
tracted toits rudimentary biological core. Whether the heart 
be hardened in advance or after the pain has been felt, it 
comes to the same in principle. The death of others js 
robbed of its terrors by rooting them out of one’s life; but 
in rooting out the affections that bind us to others we have 
destroyed the best that is in ourselves. 

While the deaths of parents, children, husbands, wives 
and friends afford its most extreme cases, the evil of bereave- 
ment afflicts a wide circle which, in the case of one who has 
lived abundantly, may embrace all of his contemporaries, 
Even strangers will have built their hopes upon him, and 
taken courage from his presence, so that when he is gone 
they wander about looking vainly for some prop to take his 
place. Those with whom we live become inextricably 
interwoven with the whole fabric of our lives. If we love 
people we live in them, and if they die something of us dies 
too. Bereavement, even though the wounds have ceased to 
bleed or even to hurt, is a mutilation, a maiming and dis- 
memberment ; and it comes not as a just penalty, but as an 
undeserved calamity proportional to the warmth and large: 
ness of the suffering heart. 

The only kind of hope born of bereavement which is not 
through insensibility or forgetfulness disloyal to love, is a 
hope that the dead will live on; in fulfilment of their own 
hopes, and at the same time in support of those relationships 
of endearment and dependence which bind us to them. So 
far as the faithful heart yields itself freely to the promptings 
of bereavement, it feels or represents as best it can some 
survival beyond the grave of those associations which have 
formed the better part of the life that we know. 


But let us turn to a more dispassionate contemplation, 
and instead of consulting our hearts to discover whether we 
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covet a future life for ourselves or for others, let us consult 
our minds and ask whether it is a good thing that men who 
die should live again. The answer seems to me extremely 
imple. Whatever philosophy praises the creation of man 
must deplore his annihilation. In my philosophy the 
inning of wisdom is to see that good comes into the world 
qith life. A world devoid of feeling—in which there was 
nobody who cared—would be a world devoid of good. Then, 
fa man with desires, hopes, aspirations in his breast brings 
with him into the world, he takes good with him when 
he goes. In whatever terms and in proportion as a human 
life presents itself to us as fair we must weep when it is 
destroyed, as Rustum wept over the corpse of Sohrab : 


“* And he saw that youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut 
Mowing the garden grass-plot near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown dying grass.” 


The tragic aspect of such a death may by poetic skill be 
transmuted into beauty, or it may be built into the manly 
courage with which a bereaved father bears his loss. It is 
tue that death such as that of Sohrab has no trace of 
iniquity, and arouses no feeling of moral resentment or 
ensure. This I realise and grant. But the fact remains 
that we weep, as Rustum wept, at the cutting down of this 
flower of loveliness ; and even though it assume an aspect 
of tragic nobility, it would not be tragic if in itself it were 
not an evil to be deplored. 

Let us remind ourselves of the peculiar value of a human 
person measured in terms of his cost, his uniqueness and his 
unrealised potentialities. Persons are products of growth— 
they are what they have become, and their becoming is a long, 
an intricate, and a toilsome process. A mature self is, as has 
been said, ‘‘ the coherent mind and character which is the 
result of the discipline of time.’ 4 A person is a complex 
tissue of habits and dispositions, slowly built out of inherit- 
ance and experience, enriched by the culture of its age and 
unified by repeated sessions of reflective thought. Neither 
the inheritance nor the circumstances which enter into a 
human life are ever repeated, so that each product of the 
sort is unique. Whoever he be, we shall never see his like 


1 A, Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of Immortality, 1922, p. 105. 
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again. Nor can a personality be transmitted to poster 
merely through the fact of having been. There is, it is true; 
lingering wraith of memory, growing ever fainter with time 
and then when it is not extinguished altogether, supersede 

by some stereotyped distortion in history and tradition, f 
There are parts of a person—his ideas, the effects of his ee 
deeds—which continue like an echo to reverberate after thei 7 
source is silent. But the peculiar essence of a person cannot 
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persist vicariously. He consists in capacity, skill, taste ha 
judgment, sentiment, which no one can feel or exercise jp res 
his place. He is a substantive thing—not a collection of sm 
deeds, but a complex tendency to act in ways which are a wi 
the same time diverse and characteristic, and which ar ch 
ready to unfold in the presence of new occasions. The world m 


about has come to acquire for him a peculiar and consistent WE 
set of meanings, and he in turn has acquired a system of : 
meanings for his fellows, as the reliable object of their 
expectations. He is the common term of many such relation. 
ships—reciprocal attitudes and tacit understandings of the 
utmost delicacy and elaboration. The personal terms of 
such relationships are not dead fence-posts which can be 
replaced, they are living trunks and roots, and the relation. 
ships are their intertwining branches. When one of then 
falls the associated life decays and is swept away. 

Such is the historic individual whose extinction we ar 
invited to consider. There is tragedy in the fallen tree 
because it has been so long in the growing, and cannot be 
remade again. This tragedy is multiplied a thousand-fold in 
the fallen man. Like the tree he is the ripe product of a slow 
unconscious growth, a miracle of nature whose loss can neve}, 1 
be repaired. That a lovely apparition of youth should lief ™ V2 
fallen on the sands is piteous. But we have to see the§ When 
person in all the fulness of his being, in all the richness of his} then 
acquisition and fecundity of his powers, in order to feel the § tans 
tragic wastefulness and futility of a world in which so great§ mal 
a thing should be at the same time fragile and evanescent, at § port! 
the mercy of every gusty wind of fortune. of its 


I have thus far praised life and condemned death. Itis} of e 
now time to recognise that by the same standards one may} tem 
praise death and condemn life. I have argued that in so far} '8sn 
as the living individual is moved by desire and joy he wil} 1s" 
have a use for future time ; and will, when circumstance 0 1 
reflection brings the matter to his mind, both hope for his} yq, 
continued existence and fear the extinction that threatens tt. 2 
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[hope that I am not under suspicion of forgetting that the 
reverse is also true : 


“Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly please.” 


One of the merits of this life, Epicurus suggests, is the 
possibility of ending it without penalty. 


? 


“Tf I am unlucky,” says Epictetus, “‘ death is a 
harbour; . . . this is the place of refuge ; and for this 
reason not one of the things in life is difficult. Has it 
smoked in the chamber? If the smoke is moderate, I 
will stay ; if it is excessive I go out: as soon as you 
choose, you are out of the house, and are smoked no 
more.”’ + 


When in depicting hell the imagination has set itself the 
task of expounding the whole repertory of evil, it intro- 
duces, as the most exquisite of tortures, a realisation of the 
impossibility of dying. Hence the desperate proposal of 
Milton’s Belial at the war council held by Satan : 


“‘ Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair: we must exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage ; 
And that must end us ;—that must be our cure— 
To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In this wide womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? ” 


In proportion as life has lost its charm, and I cast about 
in vain for some alluring vista, some tempting activity— 
when every present is painful and every future repellent— 
then death alters its aspect and becomes my friend. The 
transition from unwilling life to complete annihilation—“ du 
mal étre au non-étre ’’—is an amelioration; and in pro- 
portion as I have learned to hate life, I welcome the prospect 
of its loss. 

But this goodness of death consists in its being the least 
of evils, and death does not so present itself until every other 
remedy has failed. Annihilation is welcome only when one 
issmoked out of life. It is a ‘‘ sad cure ”’ at best, which loses 
its virtue the moment the mind entertains any savoury 


1 Discourses, 1V.,10; I.,25; Munro’s translation, 1891, Vol. IT., p. 288 ; 
Vol. I., p. 96. 
* Dante, Inferno, Longfellow’s translation, Canto III., line 46. 


Vou. XX XIII. No. 2, 6* 
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prospect, even such as thinking wandering thoughts. Death 
is not the only or even the normal escape from evil. Pai 
may be avoided by removing the painful object, obstacle 
may be overcome, unpleasant activities may be discontiny 
and fears averted by turning to some other alternative, The 
hope of death arises only when every such alternative has 
been annulled. It springs, not from any particular evil, but 
from an integral despair: when pain becomes so insistent 
and persuasive as to deaden every other feeling ; when no 
springs of action remain except loathing and aversion ; when 
every line of retreat is cut off, and a man is so cornered and 
harried by evils that a total negation is more auspicious than 
any positive prospect, and Not this! Nor this! directed to 
every point of the compass sum themselves up in a desire for 
total nothingness. 

Annihilation is thus a lesser evil to him whose life is made 
of hates and fears. It is also tolerable or even good to him 
who has already ceased to live. Such a ceasing to live may be 
said to begin when our interests wane, or faculties decay. In 
proportion as a man grows apathetic, he loses his life in every 
sense save that biological and legal sense which is reckoned 
so small an item in the account. When life in the sense of 
interest and power is already lost, the end is awaited, not 
with eagerness, but with indifference. The loss through 
annihilation is the loss of something enjoyed or desired, and 
if joy and desire have ceased there is nothing to lose. He 
whose faculties are decayed, and who is forced to abandon 
activities from lack of the force or aptitude to sustain them, 
has anticipated death and, contrary to the Epicurean 
teaching, has actually lived to suffer that experience. To 
one whose every interest is thus undermined by a growing 
sense of impotence, death may be eagerly welcomed as the 
end of a losing fight. In both senses, by apathy or by 
impotence, a man whose name is still carried on the register 
of the living may be moribund, and may prefer to have the 
business dispatched at once. But whether it be better to 
die at once than to die by inches, or better to become 
accustomed to its bitterness by tasting it in slight increasing 
increments, in either case it is assumed that annihilation is 
an evil to be if possible mitigated to those upon whom it is 
inflicted. 


We have seen that in proportion as the individual’s life 
is governed by noble aspirations death comes as a meaning: 
less interruption, as though through some mechanical flaw 
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or clumsy inadvertence the curtain had descended in the 
midst of the play. But as against this aspect of untimeliness 
there is a contrary impression that death with dramatic 
propriety writes “‘ Finis ” at the end of the last scene. Death 
is sun-down after a glorious day—the white sleep of winter 
after an autumn harvest. 

Let us remember, however, that our normal sense of the 
fitness of things is based on the assumption that death is the 
end. Taking it for granted that the leading character is to 
disappear forever in the last scene, we read life backwards 
and compose its sequences accordingly. It is still customary 
to divide European history into three parts: ancient, 
medieval and modern. But as the modern age lengthens we 
are beginning to realise that the medieval must someday 
shift its place, if it is to remain in the middle. Similarly, if 
the life of the human individual should lengthen indefinitely 
into the future, our familiar schematism would have to be 
revised. Youth, maturity and senescence compose a sequence 
designed to fit a pattern of mortality defined by the scriptural 
formula of three score years and ten. But on the assumption 
ofa future life, death is the end of a chapter, and not the end 
of the book, and such a change requires an altered sense of 
the whole progression. Nor is there any difficulty in such a 
reinterpretation. The characters in novels do not need to 
disappear forever even at the end of the book—a sequel may 
both justify itself and throw a new light on the supposed 
fnalities by which it was preceded. Even the end of youth 
seems like the closing of a book. Men regret their lost youth 
as they regret their friends, or as they imagine themselves to 
regret this life in a life hereafter. And youth retains this 
unity, this dramatic finality and monumental aspect, despite 
the fact that it passes over into a succeeding phase of middle 
age. Indeed, it assumes a new and richer meaning, because 
of the fact that over and above its own peculiar inwardness, 
itenters also into a future retrospect. So a little life that is 
“rounded with a sleep ” would not lose its contours if there 
were to be a reawakening. 

But there is, we are told, a right time to die; and some 
people, at least, die when they ought. When this happens, 
then “‘ nothing in their lives becomes them like the leaving 
it.” Death adds the last touch of perfection ; life is for the 
first time seen whole—finished and placed on record in the 
great treasure-house of history and eternity. 

But what is the right time to die? The judgment of 
survivors is justly under suspicion. I do not mean merely 
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the judgment of enemies, rivals, or weary hosts to whom the 
guest may seem to have tarried too long. The judgment of 
those who love him best is equally under suspicion, becaus. 
when a man dies there is a general conspiracy, conscious and 
unconscious, to magnify his attainments and mitigate the 
tragedy of his death. So far as possible by an indulgent 
selection and emphasis it is made to appear that the life just 
ended was complete as it stood. What is the right time fo 
aman todie ? Perhaps when there is a younger man to take 
his place. Considering human lives in the aggregate rather 
than singly, it may be argued that death is a beneficent 
means of removing the unfit. The race is regenerated, the 
work is turned over to more vigorous and capable hands, 
and progress is made possible by the substitution of new 
ways for old. Yes—but just when shall this substitution 
occur? Shall men, like wasps, perish when they have 
planted the seed of their progeny ? Shall women die when 
their infants are weaned ? Have neither any function but 
to perpetuate the race? It is clear that this would not do, 
For whatever progress there is takes place through the over- 
lapping of generations—through the enrichment of the yo 
by the survival of the old, and the renovation of the old by 
the’coming of the young. There is a well-grounded prejudice 
of the young against the old—grounded on the fact that the 
old have not always shown a hospitality to change. There 
is, however, an equally well-grounded prejudice of the old 
against the young, grounded on the fact that the young have 
not always shown a respect for the lessons of the past, and 
have hastily confused antiquity with error. There is, then, 
an art of youth and an art of age, and it is a part of the art 
of each that it should know how to profit by the other. If 
life is prolonged beyond the event of bodily death I do not 
presume even to conjecture what are the relations of those 
who have gone before to their successors. But of one thing 
I feel sure, namely, that there is no argument for the bene- 
ficence of extinction to be drawn from a purely linear con- 
ception of the different ages of man. The best life of which 
we know is not a life in which the younger succeed the older, 
but one in which their differences are contemporaneous, 
tolerant and fructifying. 

When is it right fora man todie ? The answer may seem 
very simple: ‘* When he is old, then it is right to die.”” But 
what is that quality of old age which renders death most 
fitting ? 

‘* What, then,” asks Epictetus, ‘‘ do you wish to be 
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doing when you are found by death? I for my part 
would wish to be found doing something which belongs 
to a man, beneficent, suitable to the general interest, 
noble.” + 


It is in this sense that the soldier wishes to die on the field 
of battle and every man desires to die while his faculties are 
till intact. We envy the man whose death has overtaken 
him painlessly while he is still at the height of his powers, 
full of usefulness and eager activity. A man, if he has to 

rish, prefers to perish while he is still competent to live, 
and has much to live for. That, at least, is one ideal of old 
age, a green old age, which is still youthful in spirit, still 
mowing and planning for the future. But then, how can it 
be right to die ? 

There is another ideal of old age which takes account of 
its peculiar seasonal characteristics There is a shift from 
achievement to contemplation, a lengthening of perspective 
and a cooling of passion. The essential and effortless values 
of life—such as personal affection, curiosity, retrospect, 
simple pleasures, the enjoyment of books and art—supersede 
the struggle for success. Changing times are viewed with a 
certain childlike wonder that such things should be, but are 
tolerated even when not understood. There is a touch of 
disillusionment and irony, which does not, however, exclude 
achivalrous sympathy with those whose faith is more ardent. 
The later years thus bring their peculiar aptitudes, their 
adaptation to leisure, to fate, or to those phases of human 
development in which physical prowess is less in demand 
than wise counsel. Old age, so conceived, shines with a 
peculiar radiance of its own. To paraphrase St Paul : 


“There is one glory of youth, and another glory of 
maturity, and another glory of the old: for one age 
differeth from another age in glory.” 


But then the last is no more ear-marked for extinction 
than the first. The interests most suitable to advanced years 
bring increasing returns. The more a man knows the more 
interesting it is to learn. There is a growing wealth of 
association with which novel experiences are enriched. The 
rlationships of friendship and marriage become dearer as 
the common fund of memories, habits and familiar intimacies 
accumulates, and in so far as these activities are well and 
nehly exercised they are increasingly worthy to endure. 


1 Op. cit., Bk. IV., Ch. X. (Munro’s translation). 
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I know of no other answer to the question of old ag. 
Unless a man is to promote his own decay and apathy, anj 
spend his last years in a state of suspended animation 
waiting for death to take him—he must cultivate gud, 
powers and interests as fit him to live ; and in proportiony 
his life is thus made lovable, to himself and to others, his 
end will be felt or anticipated with sorrow. 





In praise of life and dispraise of death I proposed tha 
we view the matter dispassionately and consider that ip 
proportion as a life brings good into the world, so th 
destruction of a life removes good from the world. We hay 
now to consider the converse, and recognise that the 
destruction of sentient beings may remove evil as well 4 
good. There are monsters of cruelty whose death is, 
merciful relief to their victims. The ne’er-do-well can bh 
spared, and the end of the harm-doer is good riddance. This, 
so far as it goes, Ido not deny. But I should like to consid 
the possibility of going further. Evil which is brought tom 
end is not expunged. It remains a part of the record, and 
its discontinuance means that it is left forever as it stands, 
Evil may be abbreviated by death, but it can be unmate 
only by an extension of life. 

There is a fund of wisdom and experience which prove 
that good may come of evil. Mistakes can be retrieved and 
learning can result from error. That which is hateful in 
proximity may become admirable in perspective. Love may 
be deepened by injuries forgiven, and lovers’ quarrels some- 
times end in a more ardent embrace; wickedness through 
being punished may testify to justice, or through repentance 
be an instrument of grace ; tears of grief may by some subtle 
emotional alchemy be transmuted into tears of joy. Philo 
sophers, in dealing with what is called the problem of evil 
have garnered and expounded this wisdom, but have often 
been guilty of a strange oversight. They have seen that the 
sequel to evil may be good, and that the goodness of the 
sequel may compensate the evil. But they have often for 
gotten to point out that the real tragedy of life lies in the 
fact that so often there is no sequel. There are failure 
unretrieved, errors which teach no lesson, crimes that ar 
left unpunished, injuries which remain unrepented and 
unforgiven. If bodily death be, as it appears to be, the end, 
such evils remain unmitigated and unatoned. They are lef 
as irreparable misfortunes. 

A man inflicts injury upon his fellow. His heart is filled 
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‘ Old ‘age yith malice and that of his victim with resentment. If he 
athy, and perishes at that moment, further injury is prevented and he 
mation—§{ yho was injured is relieved from fear. But the stain, though 
itmay be forgotten, is not removed. So long, on the other 
jand, as both of these men live there is always the possibility 
isMof reconciliation. Forgiveness asked and given may pave 
the way to love, and the injury may even be remembered 

tefully as the beginning of friendship. It may be accepted 
without regret by all whose interests are affected, by the 
offender, by his victim and by a third impartial spectator. 
this, so far as I know, is the only way, and the only sense, 
inwhich evil, once it has occurred, can be reclaimed and the 
wil-doer purged of his offence. The only remedy for present 
ind past evil lies in the future, and a future life when so 
wnceived presents itself as the limitless possibility of living 
lown, of making good, that which must otherwise be finally 
charged as it stands against the account of nature, fate or 
shatever gods there be. Immortality means that the ledger 
iflife is never closed : there is no bankruptcy, no final and 
imetrievable failure. 

I am well aware that the future represents possibilities 
ofevil as well as of good, and that as it may undo evil so may 
italso undo good. In the last analysis, then, the question 
resolves itself into a choice between faith and despair. If 
me clings to the belief that good can in the long run prevail, 
and if one has the will to victory, one will ask for time; if, 
m the other hand, one disbelieves in the power of good and 
isprepared to accept defeat, one will welcome any catastrophe 
that disarms the combatants and brings the day of battle to 
aclose. The common man is filled with an instinctive con- 
fidence which nature has put into him in giving him life. 
The thoughtful man must pass through the valley of dis- 
ilusionment, and still find something that is good to do, some 
joyful activity, or some object worth the effort ; and he must 
ttain this ardour even after he has faced about to all points 
of the compass and looked the facts boldly in the face. If 
-}tatural and traditional goods have grown stale, or if he has 
become through knowledge and sympathy so sensitised to old 
failures § evils that his consciousness is filled with repugnance and 
hat are § dread, then he must discover new goods and kindle new fires 
ed anifinhis heart. There is no way of commending a future life 
she end, f to one to whom all life, experienced, imagined or conceived, 
are left {has lost its charms; or who has definitely concluded, all 


things roundly considered, that the game is not worth the 
is filled § candle. 
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The desire for a future life depends, then, on that genen| 
confidence in oneself, or in mankind, or in the world at |g 
which, because it can never be resolved into a certainty, j 
called faith. There must be a margin of hope over fear 
whether this proceeds from a biological will to live, from, 
temperamental optimism, from religious dogma or fron 
moral resolution. The desire for more life springs from th 
belief that life on the whole is good, and to ask for more tim 
is to have some affirmative reason for its use. 





I believe, then, for reasons that I have given, that jt 
would be a good thing if the lives of human individuals wer 
prolonged after the event of death. Believing that it woul 
be good if it were so, one would like to believe that it is 5 
Is it proper that one should indulge this liking ? Or are ther 
harmful ulterior consequences which outweigh this primay 
appeal ? 

Thus, for example, it may be objected that such a belie 
would rob men of the opportunity of meeting death nobly, 
If death were regarded as a mere passage from life to life, 
what would become of heroism, self-sacrifice and magnani- 
mity ? I might remind you that a certain death on the cros, 
which is Christianity’s symbol of sacrifice, was attended by 
a confident expectation of being received up into heava 
to sit on the right hand of God. The answer lies in the fact 
that even for Jesus the future life is an object of faith. Death 
remains as a palpable and certain loss, which the averag 
mortal will never cease to fear, and which the enlightenel 
man will neither ignore nor underestimate. How to med 
this loss will remain a supreme test of character. If one isto 
die in the vigour of life, one would like to die as Madame 
Roland died, able to smile and to exercise one’s natural wit. 
Believing in a future life will not deprive one of that privilege 
He who would follow the teachings of Stoicism, and accept 
death, like any other misfortune, without unmanly laments 
tion, may still practise that philosophy. Nor is there any: 
thing to prevent one’s taking one’s departure in the manne! 
that Lucretius commends, “like a guest filled with life” 
and grateful for what one has received.! 

The belief in a future life mitigates but does not destroy 
the menace of death, and while it provides reserves of hope 
it leaves abundant room for fortitude. At the same timet 
justifies a confident undertaking of great tasks, in plat 
of that perpetual thought of impending dissolution ani 
1 Op. cit., Bk. IIL, lines 892-951. 
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exclusive attachment to the passing moment which some 
have deemed the ripest fruit of enlightenment. It has been 
argued against the belief in a future life that it leads to a 
neglect of the here and now. But the belief which is most 
blighting in its effect upon the present life is disbelief. 
Montaigne tells us that philosophy consists in learning to 
die, meaning that we should acquire a contempt for death 
by becoming familiar with it. Death should not be regarded 
furtively, but stared out of countenance. “ It is uncertain 
where death looks for us,” he says: “ let us look for it every- 
where.’ Death may strike us down at any time—therefore 
we should be always expecting the blow, so that when it does 
come it will have been already discounted.1 There is truth 
in this counsel. ¥ is a part not only of enlightenment, but 
of happiness, that one should be able to live with one’s eyes 
open. Every evil will shrink a little if looked full in the face, 
and will lose something of its terror by custom and proximity. 
But nothing could be more destructive of natural and 
secular goods than Montaigne’s wisdom carried to its logical 
consequence. It would spoil every feast with the spectre of 
death. Were one to look for the end momentarily, one would 
undertake nothing. Life would be dismantled at once in 
order to prepare for its destruction. 

There is a kind of wantonness that springs from too great 
preoccupation with the future. 


** Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 
To have advanced true friends, and beat down baffling foes— 


That we must feign a bliss 

Of doubtful future date, 

And, while we dream on this, 

Lose all our present state, 

And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose ? ” ? 


But we are too disposed to think of life in terms of 
exclusive alternatives, forgetting that if the alternatives be 
good the first task is to search out a way of life that saves 
them both. It is possible to be both eager for life and ready 
to die. It is possible to hope for a more doubtful life here- 


1 “ T] est incertain ou la mort nous attende: attendons la partout.” 

2 M. Arnold, “‘ Empedocles on Etna.” 

’ Professor F. G. Peabody speaks of one whom he knew as “ desiring 
life, but unafraid to die.”” Dedication of his Prayers for Various Occasions 
and Needs, 1980. 
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after without letting go of the best certainties that the present 
life affords. The wise man will be both thrifty and confident, 
He will not, like the dog in the fable, drop the meat from his 
mouth in order to snap at the treasure reflected in the water, 
The future will be a vista of further achievement and of 
continued joy, unfolding from his present goods. He will 
make his life good as he goes, hoping that he may go on; 
conceiving his life beyond in terms of his highest moments— 
in terms of its valorous achievements, its joyful insights, its 
magnanimity, its melting of the heart, its loving companion- 
ships—so that when he dies he will be already living in the 
manner most worthy of continued living, if happily his time 
be extended beyond the grave. 

In short, philosophy consists not in learning how to die, 
but how to live. The best hope of the future is that which 
does not disparage the present or merely compensate its 
failures, but confirms a man’s choice of the best and blends 
with the wisdom of later years something of the ardent and 
forward quality of youth. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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“THE DECLINE OF THE WEST” IN 
ACTUAL PROGRESS. 


G. K. BOWES, M.A., D.M. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P. 


In this paper I shall endeavour to give an account of the 
probable future of European civilisation in the light of 
Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes. This work appeared 
in German in July, 1918, and was followed by an English 
translation of the first volume in January, 1926, and of the 
second volume in July, 1928. Although it may be said that 
it contains the first real attempt to present a philosophy of 
history which takes into consideration all the known facts 
of human development, so far its influence on English 
thought has been surprisingly small. This lack of influence 
may be perhaps in part explained by the extreme difficulty of 
the work, and probably in part also by the inherent unwilling- 
ness of the Western mind to accept a “ pessimistic ”’ philo- 
sophy as really representing the truth. 

In view, therefore, of the unfamiliarity of Spengler’s 
philosophy, it may be well to preface a general account of 
this philosophy to the attempt to trace its bearings on the 
immediate and more remote future of European develop- 
ment. In the traditional view world history has usually been 
represented as a state of “‘ progress”’ from earliest times to 
the present date, a progress, which, it is true, has been inter- 
rupted or even reversed at times, notably during the collapse 
of the Greeco-Roman civilisation, but which, nevertheless, 
forms the law of human development, and may therefore be 
expected to continue into the indefinite future, unless per- 
chance it should again, owing to fortuitous and perhaps 
preventable causes, suffer an interruption or reversal. Such 
traditional views regard world history entirely from the 
limited viewpoint of Western culture, and tend to regard all 
other cultures as either leading up to Western European 
179 
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culture or else as quite negligible. Spengler, on the othe 
hand, regards other cultures, for instance those of China oy 
Egypt, as requiring in any scheme of world history some 
treatment other than mere neglect. In his view world 
history forms the sum-total of the histories of a number of 





separate “ cultures,” which run an independent and parallel 
course in accordance with an inevitable destiny, the ultimate 
explanation of which must remain unfathomable. In addi. 
tion to a primitive culture, of which only scanty remains 
now exist, there have in all appeared up to the present time 
eight higher cultures, namely, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
the Indian, the Chinese, the Classical, the Arabian (which has 
been also named Magian or Byzantine), the Western, and the 
Mexican. The course of all these cultures has been parallel, 
each expressing its own world feeling, from the birth of each 
out of its own pre-culture to its death in its final phase of 
civilisation. It may here be noted that Spengler uses the 
term “civilisation” in the limited sense of the terminal 
period of a culture when growth has given place to sterility 
and death, and we shall in this paper use the term in the 
same limited sense. 

Let us now try to give a general account of the course of 
each culture cycle. Before the true birth of the culture, a 
fairly definite point in time and space, in which it is possible 
to see that something new has arisen in history, different 
from what has preceded, but finding its fulfilment in what 
follows, before this time there is a period of pre-culture lasting 
some hundreds of years, in which the coming of the new 
culture is indicated by a chaos of primitive expression forms, 
In the Western culture this period is represented by the 
Merovingian-Carolingian period from A.D. 500 to 900, and in 
the Classical Culture by the Mycenean Age and the succeed- 
ing centuries from 1700 to 1100 B.c. In this period true art 
does not yet exist, though sometimes art forms are taken 
over from earlier civilisations. On the political side the pre- 
cultural period is a period of robber barons and pirates; 
true state has not yet come into being. With the birth of the 
culture the new world-feeling finds expression in the different 
aspects of human activity, on the spiritual side in the forms 
of religion and philosophy, on the side of sense-representa- 
tion in the forms of the arts, and on the political side in the 
forms of the State. All these modes of expression undergo 
harmonious and regular development during the period of 
the culture, till in the final phase of civilisation they stiffen 
into death. It will be convenient to follow each of these 
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separate lines of human activity from birth to completion 
with illustrations taken from the better-known parts of 
individual cultures. 

On the spiritual side the period immediately succeeding 
the birth of the culture is the period of myth and legend, of 
Homer in the classical culture, and in the Western culture 
of the Eddas and the lives of the Saints. Later the new 
world-outlook becomes systematised and we have the rise of 
scholasticism. The next period shows the onset of reforma- 
tions, or attempts to restore religion to an imagined original 
purity. In Greece, corresponding to the reformers of the 
West, we have the Orphic movement, and in the Byzantine 
culture the disputes of the councils of the fifth century. 
Later in the same period we have the beginning of a purely 
philosophical form of world-feeling, in Greece the pre- 
Socratics and in the West Descartes and his contemporaries. 
The further progress of reformation leads to puritanism, the 
Puritans of the West finding their counterparts in Pytha- 
gorean society in Greece and in Mohammed in the Arabian 
culture. The next period is the age of enlightenment and 
belief in the almightiness of reason, in the West the age of 
Voltaire and in Greece the age of the Sophists. At the end 
of this period the great conclusive systems of philosophy take 
form, in Greece those of Plato and Aristotle, in the West 
those of Kant and Hegel. The last period represents the 
dawn of civilisation, when spiritual creative force becomes 
extinct. The world-outlook becomes materialistic and the 
cult of science, utility, and prosperity is predominant. 
Bentham and his disciples are typical of this world-outlook in 
theWest. The traditional religions, it is true, linger on in this 
period, but exist for the most part in a diluted or romanticised 
form. As motives of action they have been replaced generally 
byanon-religious humanitarianism. In the sphere of thought 
they are opposed, on the one hand, by widely prevalent 
unbelief, and, on the other hand, by innumerable exotic 
and puerile superstitions, of which may be mentioned the 
theosophy, Christian Science, and Anglo-Israelitism of our 
own day, and the Isis and Eastern cults of ancient Rome. 
Philosophy degenerates into the professional lecture-room 
philosophy of the present day or of the later academy. The 
final phase, which has not yet appeared in the West, but is 
represented in the age-old civilisations of China and ancient 
Egypt, consists in the adoption of some of the forms of the 
old religion as the basis of the ‘‘ second religiousness,” which 
persists with little change through centuries, and of some 
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simple and unmetaphysical system of philosophy to gery, 
ethical and practical needs. 

On the side of the arts of form, from the chaos of th 
primitive expression forms of the pre-culture, the yo 
world-feeling of the culture takes shape in the early periog 
of the culture in an unselfconscious manner. We have ip 
this early period in the West the great Gothic cathedrals, 
with their wealth of sculpture by unknown architects and 
sculptors. «In the late period of art we have the formation of 
a group of arts which have become selfconscious and ar 
now in the hands of individual ‘* great masters.” In the 
West this was the period of oil-painting from Titian onwards, 
and in Greece the period of the great sculptors. Quite at the 
end of this period of the culture strict creativeness disappear, 
Up to this time there had in each art been a harmonious and 
natural development of style, so that it is always possible to 
assign their approximately correct dates to the productions 
of these periods. Now the “style” gives place to a “ taste,” 
and we have the beginning of that looking-back to the past 
which becomes so prominent in the last phase of civilisation, 
into which the culture has hardened in death. This period, 
the period of civilisation, which began in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the West, and in the Hellenistic Age in the Greco- 
Roman world, is the period in art of rapidly changing 
fashions, of revivals and borrowings, which show that all 
true creative power is dead. We may instance in the West 
the frank imitations of classical buildings and the Gothic 
revival of the last century. One needs only to compare a 


true Gothic building with a modern copy to realise that the, 


one was the product of a living art, while the other is as dead 
as the art which produced it. The corresponding period in 
Greece gave rise to Hellenistic art generally, with its theatri- 
cality, its affectations, and its prettinesses, culminating in 
the architectural display in the cities of the Diadochi. Later 
stages of civilisation, still in the future in the West, are 
represented by the Roman period, with its meaningless and 
pretentious architecture, and the final phase of all by the 
formation of a static art, with a fixed stock of forms, of 
which ancient Egyptian and Chinese art may be cited as 
examples. 

Political development in each culture cycle runs a course 
parallel to spiritual and artistic development. In the age of 
the pre-culture the people are still primitive and exist in the 
form of tribes and their chiefs. The early period of the 
culture is the period of feudalism, in which the two prime 
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of nobles and priests dominate the picture. Life is in 
of the countryside, with the city simply as a market or 
¢ronghold. The period of feudalism in the West corresponds 
tothe Homeric kingship in Greece. Towards the end of the 
arly period a dissolution of the patriarchal forms takes place. 
There is often a period of anarchy which heralds the birth of 
the late culture period. In this period the nobles and priests 
of the earlier period have become transformed into or 
replaced by a class of great statesmen, who are subject to 
the idea of a dominant State, which in the West reached its 
most typical expression in the state of Louis XIV. In con- 
ast with the two older orders, the Third Estate or Bour- 
ise rises into importance and the towns now supersede 
the countryside. At the end of the late period the State form 
breaks up, often in revolutions. At the close of the culture 
period in the West stands Napoleon, corresponding to Alex- 
ander in Greece. The final phase of civilisation began in the 
West with the nineteenth century. The body of the people 
have now become essentially urban in constitution and the 
masses replace the older orders of nobles and priests and the 
later bourgeoisie. The towns themselves have become large 
esmopolitan cities, to which the smaller towns have become 
mere provinces. The age is characterised by the domination 
ofmoney, which is the essential fact underlying the forms of 
“democracy.’’ In the relations between States this period 
inthe West, from its beginning till the present time, has been 
characterised by a system of Great Powers, either in actual 
warfare or in that state of potential war which is denoted by 
the existence of large standing armies. The corresponding 
period in China from 480 to 280 B.c. is described by Chinese 
historians as the “‘ period of contending States,” and ended 
in the unification of the separate states of China under the 
nilitaristic state of T’sin. Towards the end of this period 
we see in the West that constitutional power is replaced by 
the informal sway of individuals, who correspond to Marius 
and Sulla in Rome. The remainder of this civilisation period 
isin the future in the West. In this stage the domination of 
individuals leads to Ceesarism and the final victory of force 
politics over money. Finally the passive peoples become the 
Ry of individual leaders, as the soldier-emperors of the later 
oman Empire. The mass of the people have relapsed into 
the condition of primitive peoples, above which there 
remains a small number of highly civilised intelligent men, of 
which the priests of ancient Egypt, the Mandarins of China, 
and the Brahmins of India may be cited as examples. 
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We will now describe in a little more detail the essentia] 
characteristics of megalopolitan civilisation, as these reveal 
themselves in Western civilisation and as they may he gee, 
in the civilisations of the past as far as the completeness of thy 
records allows. We shall also describe the conditions lead 
to the static form in which civilisations end, provided the 
continue long enough before being replaced by other culture, 
In so doing we shall indicate the future of European civilig. 
tion in its principal aspects. Finally, we shall discuss certain 
biological and social phenomena of our present civilisation, , 





consideration of which leads to substantially the same cop. 
clusions as those reached by Spengler on more broadly 
philosophical grounds. 

The adjective megalopolitan is a translation of Spengler’ 
grossstadtisch, for which there is clearly no true English equiva. 
lent. The word itself describes one of the most characteristic 
features of the civilisation period, the absorption of all life into 
large cities, cosmopolitan in character, London, Berlin, Paris, 
New York, and, in ancient times, Rome, to which all othe 
cities become provinces. The old Gothic cities, with thei 
soul and character, have now been replaced by soulless brick 
and stone masses, the cities of the town-planner, divided as 
an ideal into rectangular blocks, of which examples are found 
in Hellenistic times. With the new type of city a new type 
of man appears. As the life of the plebs urbana in ancient 
Rome was centred in panem et circenses (the analogy is none 
the less real in spite of its being somewhat hackneyed), 
the life of the masses in our present-day megalopolis is 
centred in wage and dole disputes, sport, boxing, the pie- 
tures, betting, and competitions. Again, in absorbing all life 
into itself, the megalopolis sterilises it. The peasant and the 
culture man living on the soil have children without reflec- 
tion ; the civilised man of the town regards children as matter 
for consideration, the pros and cons are weighed, and the 
mere fact that this is so is a certain indication that reasons 
will be found for having no children or only a few. The 
fashion of childlessness spreads through all grades of society. 
The reasons commonly given for having only a small 
family, such as the desire to have few children and educate 
them properly, are simply an expression of the sterility which 
besets ageing civilisations. We have the appearance of the 
‘* modern ” woman who refuses to marry because she must 
have certain conditions attached to marriage (perhaps this 
type is really less common in real life than in the literature 
of the age, for example, the drama of Shaw, but it is none the 
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less significant), conditions which would be quite fatal to 
marriage as a means of bringing a considerable family into 
the world; who prefers a business career or a profession to 
marriage, or at least children; who thinks that children 
would interfere with games, tennis playing or what not, or to 
companionship with her husband. The demand for emanci- 
ation on the part of women, for equal citizenship with men, 
the formation of women’s councils and societies for this, that 
and the other object are of course simply expressions of the 
sterility of civilised woman. The man, too, looks for charac- 
teristics in his wife which are quite inconsistent with her 
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being the mother of a large family, for a comrade in games 
and sport or an intellectual companion. The possession of a 
large family has become a matter of jest even as early 
as Ibsen in Love’s Comedy. The apotheosis of the sterile 
modern woman is familiar to all readers of Shaw. The home 
disappears and is replaced by life in the luxury flat or the 
hotel for the wealthier classes, by life in the model tenement 
flat or the municipal housing estate for the poor. It is well 
known that this sterility affected Rome in the Augustan 
period. There is even some evidence that in the culturally 
contemporaneous period in China about 300 B.c. measures 
were taken for the promotion of population, and in the Hyksos 
period of Egypt we have a reference to the fewness of births. 
Civilisations at this stage even suffer depopulation, the 
beginning of which is already to be seen in our own country 
from the Registrar-General’s statistics. The strongest and 
best elements simply disappear. The primitive type finally 
reappears to whom reproduction is an instinctive necessity. 
The people passes into the type of a fellah people, so called 
from its best-known example, in which the bulk of the people 
again become primitive, living and reproducing under simple 
conditions, while a minute proportion lead a highly intellec- 
ow life at the top, supported by the working masses beneath 
them. 

Creative art disappears, as we see, with the onset of 
civilisation. In contrast to the living architecture of the 
Gothic age we have an architecture which is a hotch-potch 
of exotic motives, a mere copying of the past, packing-case 
architecture, or sheer monstrosity, in any case devoid of 
creative power. Sculpture, too, has given place to the pro- 
ductions of the namby-pamby school or the monstrosities of 
other schools. Painting, again, is copy or monstrosity. 
Music reached its climax as a great art with Wagner, and has 
become now principally an affair for the delectation of the 
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megalopolitan consciousness. For a time, it is true, art in 
this civilisation period may keep up a sort of galvanic pseudo. 
life by borrowings, revivals, new combinations, but in the 
near future we may expect even this to cease, and, ag jp 
Rome with her copies of Greek statues, art will settle dow 
to the mere repetition of a set of stock forms. We see this 
static form in the art of ancient Egypt in the times of the 
Greeks, and in the art of China in our own day. 

The great philosophical systems of the past have beep 
replaced by the lecture-room philosophy of the present age, 
a philosophy of professors for professors of philosophy, 
Religion has been largely replaced by unbelief. The tradi. 
tional faiths, where they persist, are in a diluted or roman. 
ticised form: the devil is not really feared to-day as he was 
in Gothic times; no faith to-day would be thought worth 
fighting for as in the Wars of Religion. On the other hand, 
as part of the megalopolitan craving for excitement, we have 
the appearance of exotic superstitions such as theosophy, 
Anglo-Israelism and Christian Science. The same contrast 
between unbelief and superstition is seen in ancient Rome, 
with its widespread disbelief in the old religions on the one 
hand and its fashionable Eastern cults on the other. Mathe- 
matics is now achieving its greatest triumphs, and to an 
outsider it seems that it must soon work itself out to its 
completion, when it becomes apparent that the final con- 
clusions are simply the primary assumptions stated in 
another form, and when further progress becomes impos- 
sible. The systems of science, too, will probably exhaust 
their possibilities in the course of the next hundred years or 
so, as Greek science disappeared in the second century B.C, 
In the works of literature the great tragic drama of the past 
has been replaced by the trivial social drama of Ibsen and 
Shaw, with its discussion of “‘ problems,’”’ which would have 
been meaningless in an earlier age and are felt to be prob- 
lems only in the decay of megalopolitan civilisation. 
Ultimately we may expect that some forms from the tra- 
ditional faiths will survive to form the basis of the 
unchanging “ second religiousness,”’ which is the form religion 
takes in age-old civilisations such as China, ancient Egypt 
and India. Some simple unmetaphysical philosophy may 
also be devised comparable to the Stoicism and Epicureanism 
of the Roman Empire which may form the basis of an ethic 
for civilisation in its future static form. 

In the sphere of politics the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have been the period of the domination of money 
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and of the permeation of political forms and authorities by 
economic powers. This is the essence of “‘ democracy,” and 
the “ freedom ”’ which it is supposed to denote is simply the 
“freedom ”’ for big business and finance to achieve their will. 
We need mention only the “‘ freedom of the Press,” which is 
the freedom to say what the owner of the Press dictates. 
Already in our own time we see the end of the domination of 
fnance approaching ; already power is passing in an increas- 
ing number of states into the hands of individuals whose 
domination rests on force. Our present-day “ dictators ” 
are culturally contemporaneous with Marius and Sulla, nor 
are proscriptions wanting. As yet the arts of the demagogue 
eamnot be entirely dispensed with. In the future frank 
(esarism will appear, in which power comes to be based 
more and more openly on force, though at first traditional 
forms will no doubt be maintained, as already the ballot box 
ismaintained when its significance is merely formal. In the 
fnal phase the rulers become mere individual leaders, of 
which the soldier-emperors of the later Roman Empire are 
examples, who change without inner necessity, and for whom 
the passive peoples are merely spoil. At the same time an 
essential change will have taken place in the relations 
between states leading to the disappearance of nations as 
wenow know them. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
till the World War were the period of the “‘ system of the 
Great Powers,” “‘ contemporaneous ” with the period of 
contending states in China from 480 to 230 B.c. During 
this period the states of Europe have been either poten- 
tially or actually at war. Actual explosions have been 
telatively uncommon, and the kinetic energy of actual 
war has during most of the period been replaced by the 
potential energy of the enormous inter-state tensions 
caused by the maintenance of huge standing armies and 
navies, 
In contrast with all this we see the growth on all sides of 
4 pacifist spirit in the idea of a League of Nations, which is 
to banish war for ever, and in the ideas of internationalism 
and universal brotherhood. What conclusions as to the 
immediate future can we draw from these contradictory series 
of facts ? In China the period of the contending states ter- 
minated by the fusion of all the states into an empire under 
the state of T’sin under the First August Emperor. T’sin 
in the north had retained her military virtue; the southern 
states had adopted pacifist ideals (there even seems to have 
some sort of League of Nations idea) and in consequence 
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fella prey to T’sin. In the Greco-Roman world Greece early 
lost her military virtue. The contrast is plain between th 
Athenians of the age of the Peloponnesian War, who sen} 
out the whole of their manhood to Syracuse, and th 
Athenians of the age of Demosthenes, who could barely hy 
persuaded to send a pitiful 500 men to oppose Philip, with 
Isocrates as the champion of frank panhellenism. Rome put 
pacifist ideals behind her for a time, and in consequence was 
able to fuse the nations of the Mediterranean world into ong 
imperium under her sway. So we have the lesson that thos 
nations which renounce war end inevitably in becoming the 
prey of those nations who do not renounce it. There is n 
escape. Our period of contending States is not yet ended in 
Europe. But in correspondence with the change in the form 
of government the wars of the near future may be fought 
out rather between armies under the control of individual 
leaders than between the national armies to which we haye 
been accustomed. That nation which succeeds for longest 
in putting behind it the fellah ideals of peace will succeed in 
fusing Europe into a homogeneous imperium under its rule, 
The year a.D. 2000 may perhaps see the First August 
Emperor of Europe. Then nationalism will have disappeared, 
as it disappeared in ancient China and in the Roman world, 
Finally, the people even of the victorious nation will become 
essentially pacific and so will become the prey of military 
despots, the fate of all fellah peoples at last. The nations 
and peoples will have sought peace and ensued it, and will 
have ended by becoming the prey of those nations or indivi- 
duals who have not sought peace. At the same time this 
end, though inglorious, will not perhaps on the whole be felt 
as an evil. Over the passive peoples the tempest of soldier- 
emperors will for the most part harmlessly blow. Life in the 
provinces of the Roman Empire seems to have been quiet 
and comfortable enough before the irruptions of the bar- 
barians, except in those parts immediately affected, always 
a small part of the whole, by the warring leaders and their 
armies ; so it will probably be in Europe. 

The limits of this paper do not allow any adequate dis- 
cussion of the manner in which one culture replaces another. 
Very briefly it may be said that the people of a growing 
culture or pre-culture may subjugate and penetrate the 
people of an older civilisation, as the Goths of the Western 
pre-culture subjugated Rome, or the Persians of the Magian 
pre-culture subjugated the old Babylonian civilisation ; of, 
as an alternative, a young culture may grow up beneath the 
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alien forms of an older civilisation, which it ultimately 
replaces, aS the Magian culture grew up under the Roman 
ivilisation, or as at the present day the Russian pre-culture 
in Spengler’s view) is growing under alien Western forms, a 
phenomenon which has been called by Spengler from a 

logical analogy a pseudo-morphosis. Western civilisation, 
therefore, may be replaced in the near or distant future by a 
new culture which has not yet appeared, or even perhaps by 
the Russian culture, which in the course of the next few 
enturies will develop from the pre-culture. 


Let us now sum up in outline the conclusions that we 
nay reach from a study of Spengler’s philosophy of history 
4s to the immediate and more remote future of Western 
ivilisation, assuming it's indefinite continuance uninterrupted 
by other cultures. 

In the course of the next 100 years or so we may expect 
ahomogeneous Europe to replace the present separate States 
of England, France, Germany and others. This transition 
will take place after a series of wars in which the final victory 
will remain with that nation which succeeds for the longest 
time in putting ideals of peace behind it, for weapons are of 
no use without the will to use them, nor can any nation or 
lkague of nations which makes peace its ideal fail to become 
the prey of that nation which makes war its ideal. Perhaps 
already we are able to see the one nation which is more likely 
than any other to refuse to adopt for longest the fellah ideals 
of peace. During this transition political power will pass 
more and more into the hands of individuals, and armies will 
be more their personal armies rather than strictly national 
amies as in the past. The people, with the concentration of 
power in the hands of individuals who will tend more and 
more to assume the type of military leaders, will eventually 
lose even the semblance of political power. More and more, 
after the disappearance of the separate nations, will the masses 
of the people become mere spoil for the military leaders, who 
will struggle for them as their prey as in the days of the civil 
wars and the soldier-emperors of Rome. There is no escape 
from these conclusions. 

With the passage of the people to their fellah state 
material conditions of life will undergo a decline, and the 
masses of the people will be reduced to a state comparable to 
that of the Egyptian fellah or Indian peasant. The small 
minority of highly intellectual men will always remain, in 
whom the life of the intellect is concentrated. Corresponding 
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with these political changes, we have seen that art in all jt 
forms will undergo a decline till it becomes reduced to 
copying of a stock of art forms, all real development bej 
ended ages ago. Mathematics and science will also hay 
reached their final form and become extinct in past centurig, 
as will also creative philosophy and a developing religion, fy 
their place will exist the changeless forms of the second rej. 
giousness, in which there are no longer any “ problems,” fo 
problems are of the past, and perhaps some simple practical 
philosophy which will suffice for daily needs. What is beyond 
this final form no one can say. How long it will endur, 
whether it will be replaced by future cultures, and, if so, 
when, are questions too utterly remote for answer. 


So far we have considered the future of our civilisation on 
the broad grounds of Spengler’s philosophy. It remains to 
consider this future in the light of certain biological and 
social facts to which Spengler has devoted little consideration, 
as no doubt not necessary to a philosophical treatment of the 
subject. On consideration of these facts it will be clear that 
the present low and differential birth rate now the rule in 
Western civilisation will, if continued, inevitably lead to 
decline of that civilisation; that if, on the other hand, we 
assume a return in the near future to an unrestricted birth 
rate, such an unrestricted birth rate must certainly lead to 
the collapse of all our social-humanitarian schemes and a 
return among the masses of the people to conditions of 
poverty and disease such as existed in Europe in the 
Middle Ages or exist now in China or India; while the 
inauguration of a scheme of eugenics such as might with 
a low birth rate in theory prevent decline of civilisation, 
while maintaining material standards, is, in practice, un- 
thinkable. 

Let us then, in the first place, consider the effects of our 
present low birth rate from a biological point of view. It is 
a well-known fact that the present birth rate is higher in the 
lower social strata and lowest in the upper social strata, and 
that the low level of the birth rate, while in part due to later 
marriages and avoidance of marriage, is in greatest part due 
to the practice of birth control. Both a priori reasoning and 
what little a posteriori evidence there is lead to the conclusion 
that intelligence on an average runs parallel with social 
status. To take the a priori argument first, even before the 
existence of the educational ladder the social strata tended 
to sort themselves roughly according to the intelligence of 
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of the professional classes without the requisite intelligence 
enter the professions—and we all know such—tend to sink 
io lower social grades, or at least cannot maintain them- 
gives and produce children in their own social scale ; on the 
ther hand, it is on an average the more intelligent members 
ofthe artisan and labouring classes who raise themselves to 
the professional classes. It will be enough for the purposes 
of the argument to consider intelligence apart from other 
nental qualities, though various other qualities do play a 
in success. This sifting has always been in progress. 
Rvidence from intelligence tests, when the influence of 
avironment is excluded, shows again that the higher social 
ups on an average have higher intelligence than the lower. 

it must be emphasised that the argument depends on 
averages only, for it is admitted that individuals of great 
intelligence may occur in the lowest social strata and of low 
intelligence in the highest. If, then, the birth rate varies 
inversely with position in the social scale, it is clear that we 
are breeding in a preponderant degree from our less intelli- 
gent stocks. If such breeding is continued for a sufficient 
length of time and is uncorrected by a differential death rate, 
it must inevitably lead to a collapse of the mechanism of 
dvilisation from mere lack of brains to carry it on. While 
the available amount of brain power is even now declining, 
and will continue to decline in the near future, at the same 
time the ever-increasing complexity of the mechanism of 
tivilisation tends to require more brain power for its control. 
Perhaps already in the military sphere during the European 
War we saw that the immensely complex mechanism of 
modern warfare had outstripped the brain power available 
to control it. Generals and politicians appear to have been 
governed by the machine rather than to have been capable 
ofits government. Perhaps this is an additional reason why 
wars of the future will change their character from wars 
between nations to wars between individual leaders with a 
much simplified mechanism. One cannot say that the 
collapse of civilisation will in fact be caused simply by 
decline of brains. Other causes may, and in fact no doubt 
will, play a part in the decline of civilisation, though the 
lowering of general intelligence will no doubt play a large 
part and would, in the absence of other factors, play a 
decisive part. After such a decline or collapse in material 
structure of civilisation high birth rate conditions will again 
become the rule, providing conditions for the maintenance 
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of civilisation in a static form and leading to the effects of, 
high birth rate, now to be considered. 
Let us assume, in the second place, that it were possibj 
in the near future to check the fall in the birth rate ay, 
return to an unrestricted birth rate of, let us say, 35 per 1,009, ue 
A return to such a birth rate would in a very short ting 
entail the complete collapse of much that we now regard a §: 
integral parts of our civilisation, and all our social-humanj. 
tarian scheme would become entirely unworkable. It is noy 
regarded as an essential part of our social system that 
certain standard of life in the way of food, clothing, housing, ; 
and medical care should be assured to every individual, an 
this ideal has been to a large extent achieved in the practical 
abolition of poverty (as poverty was understood some decades 
ago), the provision of houses for the poorest by municipal 
and State enterprise, and the lowering of the death rate to 
such a point that any considerable further lowering is no 
longer possible. It is further assumed that our approach to 
this ideal represents a permanent gain of civilisation, and that 
further progress along the same lines may be expected to be fi jste a 
limited only by the attainment for all time of the ideal. But propor 
a little consideration will show that any approximation to 
such an ideal can take place only under very limited condi- § gtura 
tions of time and place, under which limited conditions we § of the 
are now, conditions where pressure of population is reduced § memk 
either by opening up new lands for colonisation or food (the § jnclin 
effects of which must always be extremely limited), or bya § them: 
great lowering of the birth rate, a condition which may be § fp re: 
more lasting, but which again must be limited for reasons § the r 
given above. Under these circumstances only, is it possible § of the 
by any distribution of the products of.labour or by any taxing J conte 
the more well-to-do to support the less well-to-do, to prevent repla 
poverty and disease arising from the pressure of population. § jp In 
Under all other conditions pressure of population on means § alwa 
of subsistence must occur, with the consequence of a high tend 
death rate from famine and disease by which population is } has 
kept in equilibrium. It is the fashion, no doubt, among those J rect 
who have never read him, to decry the “‘ gloomy prophecies § the. 
of Malthus,” to assert that methods of production are now § the: 
adequate for all if only methods of distribution were better J this 
arranged. But the mere carrying out of a sum in geometrical } tj), 
progression will show that no increase in the world’s pro J birt 
ductivity, whatever a partial consideration of present appeal’ | att 
ances may suggest, could possibly keep pace with the repro J its) 
ductive powers of the human species with an unrestricted } wo 
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tirth rate. In the fifty years between the years 1800 and 

1390 the population of these islands doubled itself, with a 

birth rate which we may call unrestricted, and notwithstand- 

ing @ death rate, which we shall now call high, of about 22 per 

thousand. Had the death rate been at its present level, it 

yould have been possible for the population to double itself 

in about half the time, say twenty-five years. Let us look 

st the former possibility first. If the population at the 

Norman Conquest is taken as 1,000,000, and population had 

doubled itself every fifty years since, the population of these 

lands would now be 8,000 millions. If we assume, what is 

rally nearer the truth, that population can without checks 

double itself in twenty-five years, the population would in 

that case be 70,000,000 millions. Clearly with an unrestricted 

birth rate a high death rate must come into play to limit 
population. No emigration, not even Carlyle’s Krim Tar- 
tary, could absorb such numbers. An excuse is made for 
what may seem labouring a point by the fact that one still 
hears individuals demanding at the same time a high birth 
rate and efficient social service schemes, and one also sees 
propounded schemes, such as those for lowering infant mor- 
tality in India, a country with a high birth rate and almost 
saturated with population, which are bound from the nature 
of the case to be ineffective. Medical men in general, and 
members of the public health services in particular, are 
inclined, like the fly on the chariot wheel, to attribute to 
themselves a large part in reducing mortality from disease. 
In reality this reduction has been possible solely because of 
the reduction of population pressure, in the main the result 
of the lowered birth rate. Otherwise medical science must be 
content, so far as it is not entirely ineffectual, merely to 
replace one cause of mortality by another, as happens to-day 
inIndia. It may be said that the high death rate which has 
always existed with a high birth rate has, on the whole, 
tended to destroy the least successful in the battle of life and 
has therefore maintained a sound stock. It has thus cor- 
rected certain dysgenic influences which existed long before 
the era of birth control. Private charity and the charity of 
the medieval church were always quite ineffective in checking 
this effect of a high death rate, as was also the later Poor Law 
till quite recent times. If under conditions of an unrestricted 
birth rate an attempt were made to provide for the “ poor ” 
at the expense of the “‘ rich,” such an attempt carried out to 
its logical conclusion (which in practice would be impossible) 
would lead not to any real and permanent improvements in 
Vou. XXXIII. No. 2. 7 
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the condition of the poor, but simply to an increase jn their palaces; 
numbers and the reduction of all to the same dead leye| of f ncreast 
poverty. and, on 
It remains to say a word about the present somewhat | tlity, | 
fashionable doctrine of eugenics, whereby it is hoped not only § qutritio 
to obtain for the population at large the material advantages j snd do’ 
of a low birth rate, but also by breeding from the bette § Any ph 
stocks and not allowing reproduction of the worst to prevent § be mad 
deterioration or even to bring about improvement in the race § Las 
But a little serious thought on this matter should suffice to § js Spen 
convince anyone of the utter impracticability of eugenics, Ty § dvilisa 
take even the simpler problem, the prevention of the breeding § alterna 
of degenerate stocks. It is admitted that there are about }j § indefin 
per cent. of children in our elementary schools classifiable as § To som 
dull and backward. These are largely the offspring of, and § head it 
will in their turn go to form, the “ social problem group ” of § were 
social reformers, about 10 per cent. of the population, Jn § rmait 
any effective eugenic scheme, therefore, it would probably be § self-dr 
thought necessary to provide for the sterilisation of about 10 § Huxle 
per cent. of the population. Truly a problem of some magni- § tion 0 
tude! The recent German sterilisation laws provide only for } bottle 
the sterilisation of less than 1 per cent. of the population, and ] appea 
it may be doubtful how far even these will be workable. The } amus 
problem of getting the fitter elements to reproduce is still } philo: 
more difficult. In the first place, how to decide who are the § witho 
fitter and why ? In the second place, by what method of § Such 
bribery or compulsion to secure that such fitter stocks, once } can 2 
decided upon, adequately reproduce their kind? We may § say, | 
dismiss eugenics as a practical solution for preventing the J its li 
decline of the West. not ¢ 
So then we reach the conclusion, whether from the more } furth 
general consideration of the course of world history or from } vulg 
narrower considerations of biology, that the decline of the } the | 
West is inevitable; that no preaching against degeneracy, } plat 
no attempts to return to the past, still less any concerted } but 
eugenic schemes, can avail to prevent this decline. These } dest 
conclusions will no doubt be unacceptable to many, and } poss 
probably the most common argument which will be used } beat 
against them will be that they are “‘ pessimistic.”’ In the 
first place, let it be said that the question is not whether they 
are pessimistic, but whether they are true. In the second E 
place, they will clearly never be accepted as a practical philo- 
sophy by the multitude. The generality of mankind will stil 
be content to carry on civilisation in accordance with its 
present destiny in its megalopolitan era, building picture- 
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aces, making aeroplanes and motors, planning transport, 
increasing the efficiency of central and local government ; 
and, on the social-humanitarian side, reducing infant mor- 
tality, launching schemes of slum clearance, preventing mal- 
qtrition in children, devising fresh plans of mass education, 
snd doing whatever else is for the moment in the fashion. 
Any philosophy needed by the mass of mankind will as always 
he made to conform to its practice. 

Lastly, even as a philosophy acceptable only to the few, 
is Spengler’s view of world history and the present destiny of 
ivilisation in reality more pessimistic than any possible 
alternative ? Take the alternative of progress continued 








indefinitely on our present lines, and whither does it lead ? 
To some such state, as that outlined by the late Lord Birken- 
head in a recent book, in which the men of a century hence 
yere to spend perhaps one hour a day in work and the 
remaining time of leisure in flying across the Atlantic or in 
glf-drugging. Or to some such state as that given by Aldous 
Huxley in his Brave New World, a picture of perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends, the breeding of men and women—in 
hottles—for the work to be performed by them, the dis- 
appearance of all family life as unnecessary, unlimited 
amusement, unlimited copulation, no art, no: literature, no 
philosophy, because of course all this would be completely 
without meaning to the denizens of the brave new world. 
Such progress we might wish to be spared. Indeed, if we 
can attach values to human life, must we not prefer, let us 
say, the Florence of Dante’s times, with its art, its literature, 
its living religion, notwithstanding its falseness and cruelty, 
not only to any picture of our own civilisation after years of 
further ‘‘ progress,”’ but also to a modern city with its tawdry 
vulgarity, its mob amusements and the death of all things of 
the spirit? May we not therefore prefer, not to contem- 
plate the indefinite progress of civilisation as it is now known, 
but to look forward to a future in which our civilisation is 
destined to decay, but in which there remains at least the 
possibility of the birth of new cultures, with life and arts as 
beautiful as those of our own culture that is past ? 


G. K. BOWES. 


BEDFORD. 
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THE interests of education would be greatly promoted if wel jess we 
thought of it less in terms of the acquisition of knowledge~f ihe ap 
a conception rather unhappily in keeping with other acquis. physic: 
tive tendencies—and more as a comprehensive enterprise for§ jackin 
improving the human quality of the material which forms the great t 
living substance of society, an enterprise to be accomplished § fom f 
by many forces working as one. That the acquisition off {cent 
knowledge is a necessary element in this, nobody will deny, estru 
But it is one element only, even if the chief, and its natureis§ An ed 
such that if we concentrate on it to the neglect of othe} meets 
elements as necessary as itself, it becomes dangerous and, in good é 
the extreme case, fatal. As the exclusive diet of the sou,§ Co 
the effects of it were defined long ago—‘‘in the day thou} now « 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” aimin 

Conceiving education as predominantly an affair off the a 
knowledge we naturally conclude that reading and writing} thou 
are its necessary first stages—the view embodied in ou} too k 
present educational practice. But if we enlarged our per} aleai 
spective in the way suggested, so as to include the entir | corre 
process of improving the human material, we should see at} have 
once that elementary education is not learning to read and § tefor 
write but acquiring an intelligent control of the body, without of pl 
which, as a beginning of the first stage, and a continuow § und 
accompaniment of later stages, the value of reading and char 
writing, and of the knowledge to which they are the meant, thar 
is greatly jeopardised. We may even ‘ get to know the best} men 
that has been thought and said ’ (Matthew Arnold’s definition | the 
of culture) and yet be unable to make a wise and skilful us} new 
of it, likely rather to make a bad, through the untrained of sou 
viciously trained condition of our bodies—for example, if wt 3 
have never learnt to make a good use of our two hands. : 
There can be no doubt that the course of virtue, as well aso Fanti 
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yisdom, is seriously impeded by such like deficiencies. When 
they exist on a great scale and in a multitude of forms, as 
they clearly do, the loss to wise living, and the social loss in 

eral, must be enormous. Nor is the loss to be effectively 
suntered by an extended ministration of physiological advice 
srappeals to reason in general, Who can doubt, for instance, 
that the propaganda of birth control, offered to the physically 
mbalanced and untrained, is certain to issue in ends quite 
ither than its apostles desire ? And the same may be said 
of all propaganda, scientific, political, moral and religious. 
Addressed to a C3 population the odds are great that it would 
niscarry. Indeed, whatever form the appeal to reason may 





take, there can be no doubt that the prospect of its effective- 
ness would be considerably more hopeful if the recipients of 
the appeal were not only healthy in the animal sense, but 
physically balanced, poised and intelligently self-controlled. 
lacking such a foundation, or background, the likelihood is 
geat that thorns will be gathered from grapes, and thistles 
from figs—as they clearly are, for example, when the bene- 
feent discoveries of science are converted to the purpose of 
destruction or birth control employed in the service of lust. 
An education which makes no provision for this danger, or 
meets it only by a more extensive diffusion of knowledge and 
advice, must be condemned as gravely defective. 
Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to the reports 
now coming to hand of reformed types of physical culture 
aiming at the human competence of the many rather than 
the athletic eminence of the few and more intelligently 
thought out than the crude, scrappy, perfunctory operations 
too long regarded as adequate for the rank and file. From 
aleading article in The Times for November 24, and from the 
correspondence in its columns, in which eminent authorities 
have taken part, we gather that the object aimed at by the 
teformers is nothing less than the synthesis, or integration, 
of physical and mental culture, the combination of the two 
under an appropriate technique into a unitary process—a 
change which would place physical culture on a higher level 
than it has occupied heretofore, equal in fact to that of 
mental. This could not fail to have a transforming effect on 
the whole practice of education and would certainly give a 
hew meaning to the hackneyed phrase “‘a sound mind in a 
sound body.” 
The integration of the activities of the body with the 


} For illustrations of all this the reader is referred to the preceding 
article, “‘ The Decline of the West in Actual Progress.” 
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activities of the mind, as a basic principle in the education, educat 
young children, has long been practised in the Kindergarte, engee 
and the Montessori Schools, which many regard as repr. oealfied. 
senting modern education at its best. But the principle ee such 
rarely followed up into the succeeding stages, the tendency ntegrati 
being rather to increasing separation of the mental and proact 
physical sides until the two become virtually divorced §ithe ar 
state of things illustrated by the conflict between the athletic fie need 
interest and the academic interest so much complained of in fy, grol 
Public Schools and Universities. Once out of the Kinder. Roys an 
garten, if he is fortunate enough to begin there, the child fipat is 
finds himself involved in an imbroglio of book-learning i, with 
industries of which the final objective is a leaving certificate, Bpibitic 
a scholarship of some sort or the passing of a matriculation Bieir he 
test. Here the education of the body as a means to the Bye eas 
liberation of the mind is apt to pass out of sight, the best Bihibite 
the body gets being ewercise in the form of compulsory games, § entrati 
brief ‘ periods ’ of drill, crude gymnastics, etc., often under Bit as i 
the superintendence of unenlightened instructors with a status J Anc 
hardly above that of the school janitor? or the college porter. Byoted. 
All this, however, with its match-winning enthusiasms, §ijat of 
athletic hero-worships, high-jumpings, quick-marchings, § tiviti 
arm-jerkings and general kicking-up-of-heels, useful as it Byopte 
may be for keeping the young human being in health and §js well 
enabling him to digest his pudding wholesomely, naturally § the mit 
falls to a lower level of pedagogical interest than that of J the mi 
his education proper, this being regarded, in the traditional § the bo 
view of it, as a transcendental operation performed, not on § creatin 
the whole boy or girl, but on a superior and celestial part }\ove o 
called the ‘ mind ’, the results being tested in due course by § techni 
an examination, in which the body, or terrestrial part, has | huma 
little to do beyond writing out the answers or speaking up J under 
audibly at a viva voce. Enough, in short, if the health of the J spicu 
terrestrial part be maintained at the point needed to sustain J three 
the operations performed on, or by, the celestial—mens sana } secov 
in corpore sano, as understood by orators at the annual J the p 
prize-giving. It is a widely prevalent state of affairs, sus- } The 
tained by an absurd psychology ignorant of the fact that the J reaso 
organ of intelligence is the whole body and not the brain alone. § whic 
Happily there are exceptions and their number is increasing. § and 
We will mention two of the most significant, space forbidding } mea 











us to mention more. scou 
To whatsoever extent the manual arts are finding a place | taki 
leas 


1 Cases are known to the writer in which the school janitor and the : 
physical instructor are the same person. 
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\cation off. education—and their increasing place is an encouraging 
€rgarten f.n—the above account, though widely true, will need to be 
as repr. fodified. The acquisition of an art—even of an elementary 
INCiple js F ne such as carpentry—is a form of integrated education, the 
tendency tegration becoming more complete as the finer arts are 
ntal and § proached. It seems probable, however, that as the place 
orced~4 fi tthe arts in education extends, as it now seems to be doing, 
> athletic Hie need will be felt for a more general physical culture as a 
hed of in fy kground or foundation for any kind of creative activity. 
Kinder hoys and girls who are in the condition, widely prevalent, of 
he child Fyhat is known as ‘ physical illiteracy ’—unacquainted, that 
learning i, with the A.B.C. of bodily self management and full of 
rtificate, mhibitions in consequence—are not easily taught the use of 
culation Hier hands, their eyes or their voices, any more than they 
s to the Bre easily taught to read and write, the distracted or 
the best phibited condition of their bodies being fatal to con- 
’ ames, Fentration of mind and as great an impediment to manual 
n under Fut as it is to the acquisition of knowledge. 
astatus § Another exception, and a highly important one, must be 
' porter, Broted. Outside the sphere of official education, but inside 
islasmis, Bihat of human education, the principle of integrating the 
rchings, H utivities of the body with those of the mind has been firmly 
Ul as it wlopted and wisely practised, with what beneficent results 
th and fis well known, by the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides. Here 
turally § themind, with which the physical activity is integrated, is not 
that of the mind of the adult imposed on the boy, but the mind of 
litional J the boy as it actually exists, with its constructive hungers, 
not on fcreative aptitudes, nascent loyalties, innate decencies and 
al part Hhve of adventure. This great movement has an interesting 
irse by Ftechnique of its own, based on a wise, sympathetic and 
rt, has # humane understanding of the young human being—an 
ing Up Funderstanding not always apparent, or at least not con- 
of the I picuous, in the official education which begins with the 
ustaiN # three R’s and ends in a University degree. An extended 
§ aNd # gecount of the movement would here be out of place. But 
unnual # the principle of it is clear and the value of it established. 
S, Sus: | The suggestion has indeed been made, and not without 
at the Treason, that the Scout movement indicates the direction in 
alone. § which the next great step forward in education will be taken, 
asing. § and may even be said to be setting the pace. This does not 
dding | mean that the heads of our future schools and colleges will be 
scoutmasters. It means that sooner or later they will be 
place taking a leaf out of the scoutmaster’s book. So much at 
nd the | least is probable. 
In the new physical culture, of which reports are now 
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coming to hand, the integration with the mental Side jy 
definite and scientific, but not without regard for eesthetie 
values. There are various forms of it, differing in emphagj 
and approach ; some making a large use of popular games 
on lines such as those worked out by Commander Coote ¢ 
the Miners’ Welfare Department ; others, like the eurhyth- 
mists, taking a line which aims more directly, though ng 
more effectively, at a vitalised mind and self-controllj 
character. In the former type, here resembling the Boy 
Scouts, the principle of integration, though actively present 
throughout, is less manifest than in the latter, and th 
technique of it less specialised, probably an advantag 
where popular games are used as the means of evoking skil 
and extending the range of the team spirit. 

As to the technique of the more elaborated types, we have 
no competence to write in detail. But the general nature of 
it is easily discerned and stated. For the ‘ exercises ’ which 
consist in mechanical change of position, commonly knowns 
* physical jerks ’, fatiguing to the body and not interesting to 
the mind, it substitutes a discipline of rhythmical and con. 
tinuous movement in which mind and body find themselves 
delightfully at one. In place of a series of interrupted and 
suddenly arrested actions there is an uninterrupted flow of 
activity according to pattern—a difference which at once 
connects this mode of training the body with the essential 
nature of the mind and opens a way to the integration of 
the two. 

By some exponents of the method music is largely made 
use of as a means of evoking the physical response, which is 
now given, not as in the mechanical type, to a sudden word 
of command, but to acontinuous theme or melody. In these 
cases, of which we have witnessed many examples, the 
effect on the mind of the observer may be described as 
* visible music ’, and especially so when the operations take 
the form of concerted or patterned movements on a large 
scale. Orchestration, one might say, here takes the place of 
regimentation—an important difference, suggesting certain 
social consequences which might conceivably follow if such 
a method of training the young were generally adopted and 
made universally accessible. We are reminded, in fact, of 
those choric dances commended by Plato as a means to the 
formation of social habits, the interweaving of movement in 
the young citizen’s dance starting him on the road to the 
interweaving of his interests with those of his fellow citizens, 
which the Greek thinkers regarded as the culminating 
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iumph of cooperative art and the full expression of man’s 
rational nature. 

These methods have been put under observation and 
reports on their effects are most encouraging. The physical 
results in the way of health and increased vitality are said 
tobe not only higher but more permanent than those yielded 

the more mechanical methods. That, however, is by no 
means all. The physical benefit, we are told, is attended by 
intellectual and moral benefits of great value, the intelligence 
ofthe pupil who is trained in this way taking a leap forward 
which leaves the intellectual performance of his untrained 
or more clumsily trained companion considerably to the rear, 
while, at the same time, he develops a self control, a self 
respect, and best of all, a cooperative spirit which extend 
themselves far beyond the field of his physical performances.* 

If these claims can be made good, and there seems no 
reason to doubt them, we are obviously in the presence of 
highly important discoveries which, in their ultimate working 
inthe human field, may have modifying effects on our civilisa- 
tion comparable to those produced in the economic field by 
the great scientific discoveries of the age. Can it be, one asks, 
that we have here the necessary first step in the direction 
which wise men everywhere know to be the only direction 
in which civilisation can now advance—that, namely, of 
supplementing the control which man has won over nature 
by an equal control over himself? Can it be that the 
intelligent control of human conduct in general, implied 
in current demands for ‘controlled society ’, ‘ controlled 
economy ’, (to say nothing of birth control) begins in the 
intelligent self control of the human body, and cannot begin 
otherwise ? If the answer be in the affirmative—and how 
can it be in the negative ?—the need at once suggests itself 
fora body of men and women, a new profession, definitely 
trained for the purpose of developing the human values here 
involved and of preventing discoveries so promising from 
falling into the hands of the incompetent. Would not a wise 
State take immediate steps to equip the community with the 
service of such a profession, doing all in its power to encourage 
young men and women of good ability and humane dis- 
position to enrol forthwith as candidates-in-training? For it 
must be confessed that the kind of instructors to whom the 
training of the body has been too commonly left—brawn- 


1 See an article in the HisBERT JouRNAL, January 1988, “ An Experi- 
ment in Educating the Mind through the Body.” This experiment was 
tried in an elementary school. See also the article which follows. 
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winning trainers, record-breaking enthusiasts, cross-coun 
runners, devotees of the bayonet exercise, sporting hero 
who have played for their Colleges and failed in their examin. 
tions—are far removed from the competence required for inte. 
grating the education of the mind with the education of the 
body. Thank heaven, the medical profession is not conten} 
with so low a standard. By the law and custom of aj 
civilised societies a prolonged and thorough education ad hy 
is prescribed as essential for all who undertake the heal; 
of the body, and even the witch doctor of a Congo tribe must 
undergo a series of formidable ordeals before he is permitted 
to try his hand either at curing or killing. Is the training of 
the body, then, less important than the healing of it, and the 
art of using one’s limbs intelligently more easily acquired 
than the art of amputating them? Will the first tolerate 
instruction less skilled than the second? Current practice 
seems to answer yes. Fact clearly answers no. 

Let us now place the matter in the social perspective, 


In a speech, where the statesman and the philosopher 
spoke as one, General Smuts, than whom there are few men 
in public life to-day whose word carries greater weight, has 
recently told us that the characteristic of our times is 
“increasing sociality and the interweaving of interests ”— 
two names for the same thing. 

No thoughtful person will deny that the interests of man- 
kind are ideally, or theoretically, interwoven. But actually 
and completely interwoven they certainly are not, since, if 
they were, the present confusion of the world would not 
exist. Compared with the degree of ‘ interweaving ’ needed 
to assure the well being of mankind, what has been so far 
achieved (for example by the League of Nations) is no more 
than a hopeful beginning, at present obstructed by a multi- 
tude of causes—tariff walls, increasing armaments, selfish 
nationalism, jealousy and fear. To overcome these obstrue- 
tions, which have their roots not in rational conviction but in 
irrational habits, both collective and individual, it may be 
doubted whether the appeal to reason in the spoken, written 
or hearsay form is likely to accomplish very much. In the 
conflict with inveterate habit, reason, when it takes the form 
of argument or good advice, has a poor chance, even whet 

1 Ina school we attended many years ago. Our instructor was a Crimean 


veteran who believed—not entirely, perhaps, without reason—that the 
greatness of his country had been achieved by the bayonet. 
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its arguments are unanswerable, as they seem to be in the 
ase for disarmament, for the reduction of tariff walls and for 
the abandonment of national selfishness. In such cases we 

ct too much of argumentative reason and rely on it too 
exclusively. We argue as though we had nothing but a 
unter argument to oppose us, not perceiving that our real 
wpponent is a habit. “Reason” says William James “ is 
me of the very. feeblest of nature’s forces, if you take it at 
me spot and at one moment. It is only in the very long 
nn that its effects become perceptible. . . . Appealing to 
rason as we do, [when arguing against war] we are in a sort 
of forlorn hope situation, like a small sandbank in the midst 
ofa hungry sea, ready to wash it out of existence ’’. 

What is obviously required, therefore, if the present 
hopeful beginnings of human sociality are to fructify, is the 
larning by groups and individuals of cooperative art—the 
ut, namely, of interweaving their interests with those of their 
tllow groups and of their fellow men, and the acquisition of 
wrresponding habits. In these matters, altruistic counsels, 
though many seem to be satisfied with them, avail very little, 
ad nothing whatever against the corporate selfishness of 
tations. The rational demonstration of human solidarity, 
however convincing, the vocal proclamation of human 
brotherhood, however eloquent, avails hardly more. By 
themselves, these operations ‘cut no ice’, though often 
rsponsible for the illusion that the ice is cut. This inter- 
weaving of interests, which may be defined as the Golden 
Rule in action, is an art—a difficult one—which all of us 
need to learn and consolidate into a habit. Were we as wise, 
then, as the needs of our time require us to be, the training 
of the citizen would lead up to the learning of that art and 
the acquisition of that habit; and all schools, colleges and 
wiversities would revise their practice accordingly. Our 
cultivation of the crafts would culminate in this summary 
craft, the human craft of sociality, the weaver’s craft par 
excellence, comparable to that of a Gobelin tapestry ; our 
study of the sciences and humanities would be accomplices 
inthe same design ; our drill, playground exercises, athletics 
and physical training, would all contribute, in their several 
ways, to consolidating the art into a habit. 

As an art, this of interweaving may be commended as one 
of the most enjoyable that human beings are capable of 
exercising. It resembles music, both in the skill it demands 
of the performer and in the satisfaction it gives to him and 
to the audience. Carlyle describes it as follows: “ This of 
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outwardly combined and plainly consociated Discipline ; 
one of the noblest capabilities of man (most sadly unde. 
valued hitherto); one he takes the greatest pleasure jp 
exercising and unfolding. . . . There is a natural charm jy 
it; the fulfilment of a deep seated universal desire, to gj 
rhythmic social creatures. . . . A richer mine than any jy 
California for poor human creatures; richer by what 
multiple, and hitherto as good as never opened—worked only 
for the Fighting purpose. . . . It is strange to me how it hy 


been overlooked and left neglected by the elaborate ani 4" 


many-sounding Pedagogues and Professorial Persons ye 
have had for some centuries past. . . . To all children of 
men it is such an entertainment when you set them to it, | 
believe that the vulgarest Cockney crowd, flung out million. 
fold on a Whit Monday, with nothing but beer and dull folly 
to depend on for amusement, would at once kindle into some 
thing human, if you set them to do any regulated act in 
common, and would dismiss their beer and dull fooling in the 
silent charm of rhythmic human companionship, in the 
practical feeling, probably new, that all of us are made on 
one pattern and are, in an unfathomable way, brothers to 
one another ”’. 

What better hint could we have of the way to lay the 
foundation for ‘the increase of sociality and the inter 
weaving of human interests’? Negatively, it suggests that 
the appeal to reason, so much relied on by ‘ many-sounding 
Pedagogues and Professorial Persons’, is apt to be futile 
unless accompanied by assiduous training in the human arts 
which reason prescribes. Positively, the means to be taken 
are indicated by the phrases ‘‘ outwardly combined and 
plainly consociated Discipline ”, ‘‘ simultaneous movement 
and action”, “regulated act in common”, ‘“ rhythmic 
human companionship ’”—this last going to the root of the 
matter. 

If, then, ‘ sociality ’ is to increase, our efforts must con- 
centrate on the training of sociable or rhythmically com- 
panionable human beings. If the interests of mankind are 
to be sufficiently interwoven we must spare no effort and lose 
no time in training the weavers. We cannot afford to wait 
for that distant moment when in the long run the effects of 
reason “become perceptible”; for, in the interval, the 
mischief will be done. Populations must be woven into 
peoples, crowds woven into communities, majorities woven 
into organisms, mobs woven into marching hosts. Moral 
propaganda is not enough. Assenting multitudes are not 
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mough. Political operations are not enough. A change 
must be effected in the quality of the human material which 
forms the living substance of the mass, and it must be a 
change in habit, not in opinion alone. In no other way, it 
would seem, can the thing be done. 

These considerations derive additional weight from the 
fact that the present age is pre-eminently one of social 


planning, of imposing patterned action on a multitude of 


powerful forces, economic and other, which, left to them- 
glves, operate chaotically and mobwise—an attempt, that 
is, to introduce into the life of society something analogous 
to the order, precision and effectiveness, though not to the 
urpose, of a manoeuvring army. If the comparison be 
objected to, on the ground that nothing good ever came out 
ofan army, or at least nothing better than regimentation—a 
thing abhorred by the free spirit—we can fall back on the 
analogy of the orchestra. Social planning will then be 
thought of as social orchestration—an attempt to combine 
ina unitary effect the contributions of a large number of 
instruments, the players of which, whether skilful or not, 
have hitherto been in the habit of paying too little regard, 
and sometimes none at all, to what their neighbours are 
playing, with a result that causes wise men to stop their ears. 
This earsplitting confusion (or ‘ world chaos’) our social 
planners would convert into social harmony by correlating 
the efforts of the performers. The analogy suggests that the 
results aimed at by the social planner are not to be achieved 
by hearsay or vocal methods, not even with the wireless to 
help them out. The humanitarian motive must be reinforced 
by the habit of self-subordination acquired in the constant 
practice of ‘ outwardly combined and plainly consociated 
Discipline’, of ‘simultaneous movement and action’, of 
‘rhythmic human companionship ’, of the ‘ regulated act in 
common ’, by which a marching host is distinguished from a 
stampeding mob and a symphony from a Dutch chorus. 
Unsupported by this habit the humanitarian ideal has no 
united front, magnanimity cannot be made to march and the 
interests of mankind, save in theory, will not be interwoven. 
Such was the meaning of Carlyle when he wrote, in the 
provocative manner peculiar to him, “I often say, the one 
Official Person, royal, sacerdotal, scholastic, governmental, 
of our times, who is still thoroughly a truth and a reality, 
and not in great part a hypothesis and worn out humbug, 
proposing and attempting a duty which he fails to do,—is 
the Drill-Sergeant who is master of his work and who will 
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perform it. By Drill-Sergeant understand—not the man jn 
three stripes alone. . . . With every new Disciplined Man 
[we are] widening the arena of God-appointed Order in this 
world and Nation ”’. 

Let our social planners consider this. Their social plan, 
if worth its name, is not a plan of where people are to stand 
or sit, like the order of seats at a royal wedding ; it is a plan 
of how people are to move, to act, to go about their daily 
business—the plan, that is, of a concerted operation or 
articulated manceuvre. Not a plan of position, but a plan of 
movement, a plan, we might say, of social traffic, analogous 
to that of the streets, but far more complex. Very 
well then: the more rational their social plan, the more 
articulated the manceuvrings and orchestrations involved 
in it, the more dependent they will be on trained men (and 
women) tocarry it out. Till these are forthcoming a majority 
of voters in favour of the plan, no matter how overwhelming, 
will avail them nothing, nay, less than nothing. The bigger 
the crowd, the more unworkable the plan, if the units are 
untrained in the cooperative art. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all this brings us back 
to our starting point. Of all the interests concerned in the 
institution of a national physical culture, based on the 
principle of integrating the activities of the mind with those 
of the body, there is none to whom it should appeal more 
strongly than to the social planner, to the social traffic. 
master. His propaganda, addressed to the physically 
illiterate and unbalanced, is exposed to great risks of mis- 
carriage. In the absence of the needed background his 
position is even worse than that of a general who would 
execute the Aldershot manceuvres with a crowd of raw 
recruits, or the conductor of an orchestra attempting a 
Beethoven Symphony with a crowd of distracted and un- 
trained musicians. To whatever extent the new physical 
culture succeeds in integrating the activities of the body with 
those of the mind, and in developing the cooperative spirit 
by a “ rhythmically consociated discipline ”’, to that extent 
it will give the social planner the kind of human material he 
needs to work with, and without which his schemes of control 
and new social systems will most assuredly come to nothing, 
or at least to nothing good—unless it be a good thing to 
furnish debating societies with material or dictators with an 
excuse for lavish executions. 

Suppose, then, it were recognised, as a matter of primary 
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importance, by all engaged in the education of youth, to 
concentrate attention and effort on transforming regimenta- 
tion into orchestration, transforming it, that is, from a thing 
yseful ‘for the Fighting purpose only ’ into the disciplined 
habits of consociated movement and action, of rhythmic 
human companionship, so plainly essential if the inter- 
weaving of interests is to develop from a formula into a 
fact. Suppose that our ‘many-sounding Pedagogues and 
Professorial Persons ’, with an intelligent Board of Education 
to back them, began to inquire what modifications of their 
present practice are needed in order that the whole current 
of national education should flow in that direction? Would 
not the new physical culture, with its emphasis on rhythmical 
consociation, at once commend itself to the inquirers as a far 
more promising starting point than the vocal and many 
sounding methods commonly employed for persuading the 
citizen to do his duty ? And might not all this be done in 
full confidence that human nature would respond, that a gift 
was here being developed which the young human being, and 
all human beings, “‘ take the greatest pleasure in exercising 
and unfolding ; the fulfilment of a deep seated universal 
desire to all rhythmic social creatures ” ? 

We are looking for men and women competent to imple- 
ment these ideas—our suggested new profession. Its mem- 
bers will be the ministers of an integrated culture, different 
from that recommended by Matthew Arnold as the antidote 
toanarchy, but different by being more complete as human 
education and, therefore, more effective as an antidote. 
The keynote of this method will be the coordination of the 
training given to the mind with the training given to the 
body, the thoroughgoing integration of the two under a 
scientific technique. A small beginning, no doubt, for a long 
journey, but clearly in the right direction, as so many other 
beginnings on that road are not. If we think of it as con- 
sistently followed up, with the necessary patience and labour, 
may we not say that it gives promise of ‘more opulent 
results ’ for human solidarity, for ‘ rhythmical human com- 
panionship’ than anything to be expected from summary 
political operators armed with the dictatorial power of instant 
command ? And to those spiritually-minded persons who 
object that methods of this kind lean too strongly to the 
material side our reply must be—that the spiritual is nothing 
else than the material deeply understood and rightly used, 
and never more clearly so than when the living body of a 
human being is the material in question. 
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If, finally, the question be raised as to the effects on the 
social structure of making an integrated education pj. 
versally accessible, prediction can venture no further than 
to say they would certainly be far-reaching and probably 
beneficent. Hitherto an integrated education has not been 
accessible either to rich or poor, save exceptionally, jn 
schools or universities, the present mix-up of athletics and 
academics, of lessons and games, of books and sport, of 
religious instruction and bayonet-exercise falling far short 
of what integration requires. If we examine the various 
competing systems, or schemes of ‘ control’, now proposed 
for evoking order out of confusion—socialism, communism, 
fascism—we find that, in spite of their differences, they all 
agree in revealing the mentality of an age deficient in the 
very qualities of poise, balance, self-control, self-confidence 
and spontaneous discipline which an integrated education is 
said to produce wherever the experiment has been tried, 
With these qualities lacking in the human material, it is no 
wonder that the mind of the age, confronted with a ‘ world. 
chaos’ which reflects its own distractions, confusions and 
want of clear purpose, should look for some sort of ‘ system’ 
to impose upon the masses the order, the discipline, the 
guidance, the harmony of which they are collectively in- 
capable, and even go the length of demanding a dictator to 
save them from themselves. In debating the merits of the 
various systems proposed, people seldom pause to reflect 
that life under a ‘ social system’, no matter of what kind, 
would be an entirely novel experience for all of them, which 
their own deficiencies in co-operative art would render them 
unable to sustain, the ‘ present social system’, in which 
they are indeed experienced, not being really a system at 
all, but a reflection of their own unsystematic individualism, 
defective discipline, lack of balance and general distraction. 
That man is made for society is admitted ; that he is made to 
live under a social system is an entirely different proposition 
and will not be proved true till he has lived happily under 
one for some length of time, which he has not done yet, 
in spite of the wholesale execution of recalcitrants in Russia 
and elsewhere. If, however, a type of education were made 
accessible to all classes which induced in their own lives 
and characters the qualities they are now expecting their 
favourite social system to provide ab extra, it is probable 
that faith in such ‘systems’, as cure-alls for our evils, 
would tend to decline, dictators to be dismissed as unneces- 
sary, and the task of political operators, charged to evoke 
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gder out of chaos, to be considerably lightened. In a com- 
munity of citizens trained from youth onwards in habits of 

ise, balance, self-guidance and spontaneous cooperation, 
the right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ’ 
vould be less wantonly misused, self-assertion less chaotic 
and the need of legislation to curb the misuse and straighten 
out the muddle would diminish. Precisely these effects 
were confidently anticipated by radical reformers when the 
three R’s, and the diffusion of knowledge consequent thereon, 





were made universally accessible. These hopes have been 
bitterly disappointed and there is no present prospect that 
they will ever be fulfilled. The individual of to-day is not 
the individual either of 1776 or of 1870; he is an individual 
with a much wider range of action for inconsiderate egoism 
(for example, when driving a motor car); education has 
developed his powers of self-assertion ; the law-maker has a 
correspondingly difficult task to keep him in order, and the 
laws become so many that even the most obedient citizen 
ean hardly avoid the magistrate’s court. But where a 
disintegrated education has failed an integrated education 
may possibly succeed. All depends on the quality of the 
human material. If this declines, nothing can save us. If 
it improves, there is ground for hope. Prediction can go no 
further. 


EDITOR. 








































RHYTHM IN EDUCATION, 
M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE following is an attempt to record my impressions of 
the “ Music and Movement ” classes conducted by a gifted 
instructress at a large elementary school under the London 
County Council1, together with some of the reflections and 
inferences they suggested to me. 

The school is situated in a shabby suburban area of 
London. The neighbourhood is depressing to an extreme 
on a November day, squalid, smoke-fouled and dirty, with 
interminable vistas of mean streets and small shops. The 
school buildings are red-bricked, barrack-like and forbidding, 
suggesting prison rather than the free life within. The 
children all derive, I was told, from the struggling working 
class. All come from these mean streets and mean houses, 
This environment is noteworthy in view of the life and 
colour which has been created against the grey background 
and in spite of it. 

In our attempt to find the room in which the classes were 
being conducted we found our way to a large upper hall. 
As we entered the door three small girls, who had been 
working at a table at the further end, ran across at once to 
greet us and ask what we wanted. Their manner was 
spontaneously friendly, entirely without self-consciousness 
or, apparently, class-feeling, and their faces lit up at once 
(as with every other child to whom I spoke in this place) 
with a charming and frank smile. Their happiness and 
freedom from fear or repression was unmistakable, and I 
found later that this spirit was common to them all and not 
confined to the few. With it were combined very engaging 
natural good manners, which also seemed entirely spon- 
taneous. I have, indeed, never seen any collection of 


1 Another account of the work in this school, giving many details, will 
be found in the Hissert Journa for January, 1988, under the title 
** An Experiment in Educating the Mind through the Body.” —Enpror. 
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children of any age or class in any school so entirely and 
yniformly free and graceful in manner. Whatever else the 
methods employed in this school have done, they have 
roduced, from apparently unpromising material, a grace 
and beauty of manner which is, in my experience, unique. 
It is natural, of course, to ascribe this grace of manner to 
the grace of movement which I knew was being practised. 
There are, indeed, probably many other factors involved 
in this result, but I am myself persuaded that the educa- 
tion in movement is the primary factor. It is not altogether 
far-fetched to affirm that the “manner” and “ manners ”’ of 
these children were beautiful with something of the same 
beauty with which I afterwards saw their bodies become 
beautiful in movement. 

I have dwelt upon this first general impression of manner 
because such first impacts have a certain value of their own 
which is sometimes difficult to recover on a fuller acquaint- 
ance. But the general impression I then gained seems 
to me to be one of permanent educational significance. 
“Manner ” is the hall-mark of education, and if this grace 
of body and manner can be developed in a few years and at 
so early an age from children whose environment is con- 
sistently ugly and ungracious—more markedly, as it seemed 
tome, than in any “class ”’ school of my experience—the 
secret of it is one with which all educationists must be 
closely concerned. And if this grace of body can so shape the 
manner of a child, it seems certain (although I had no time 
or opportunity to gain evidence of this) that it must also 
issue in an allied grace, poise and ordered rhythm of mind. 
A general air of eager alertness seemed to suggest that it 
was so. The strongest general impression was one of facility 
(curiosa felicitas), ease and absence of constraint, and this 
applies equally to the manner and movement of these 
children. 

A further general impression was that of the absence of 
“discipline” in the generally understood connotation in 
schools of an externally imposed discipline, and, even among 
the boys, of any sign of “‘ rough-housing”’ or “ ragging.”’ 
The surplus energy had evidently been canalised by their 
occupation. Except once, and that very mildly to the 
girls, I heard no order given and no reproof. “‘ Conduct” 
appeared to regulate itself, a result achieved through natural 
good sense, the general atmosphere of the school and the 
= interest which every child displayed in what was being 
one. 
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Although I could not enquire closely into this, it appeared 
from what I was told by those in charge, that some organic 
corporate “law ” and administration had in fact developed 
in the community. I was also told that this side of the 
school life was normally never interfered with by the 
authorities and that in the majority of cases the teachers did 
not know what was going on. That this is so an incident 
which I noticed seemed to corroborate. While we were 
passing through the hall I saw a group of some eight or ten 
boys. One of these was standing at what I understand was 
the Headmaster’s table, while the remainder were grouped 
in front of him. When I asked what was taking place the 
Headmaster told me that he did not know. The attitude of 
these boys was striking. They seemed to me to be entirely 
unselfconscious, not in the least secretive, and as though 
what they were doing were an accepted part of their life to 
be taken as a matter of course. 

A further general impression which I gained was of the 
self-effacement of the staff. I saw no sign whatever of what 
is or was the normal reaction of children to members of the 
staff and their visitors. Easy good manners seemed to 
have replaced the somewhat servile deference to authority 
familiar elsewhere. The staff appeared to be accepted as 
members, no more and no less important than any other, of 
the general life. I gathered that this feature also was a 
matter of deliberate policy. 

I watched two classes conducted by the conductor, the 
first for boys, the second for girls. In each case the age- 
limit was eleven. In both I was struck by the fact that the 
action was always elicited rather than imposed. The 
children, individually and collectively, were being encouraged 
and helped to express their own ideas and feelings; I saw 
no sign of the arbitrary imposition of any idea, rhythm or 
feeling by the conductor of the classes. The teacher's 
handling of the classes seemed to me remarkable mainly for 
the fact that, for the onlooker, there was no suggestion of her 
being the centre of the picture, exercising any “ control,” or 
imposing her personality in any way. She too, it seemed to 
me, merged herself wholly in the general life of the group. 
Although she had evidently very carefully prepared the 
procedure, her conduct of the classes appeared to me to 
resolve itself into suggestion alone, and suggestions only in 
outline, leaving the detail to be filled in by the class upon 
their own initiative. ay 
The basis of her method seems to be the attempt to elicit 
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the natural sense and perception of rhythm as observed in 
the normal life of the children—a sense of rhythm co- 
odinating itself with imagination and expressing itself in 

movement. From what she told me and from what I observed 

it appears that the first steps are without music. Movement 

recedes music. This is a fundamental principle of her work, 

and in this and every other possible way she sets her face 
against the imposition of any authoritatively or externally 
imposed rhythm. As I understand it, it is her fundamental 
principle that both rhythm and method are latent in the 
child, and that it is the business of the leader not to impose 
her own or anyone else’s sense of rhythm or method but to 
evoke and co-ordinate its own. Certainly the results which 

Isaw go far towards establishing the wisdom of this. 

The first exercises in each case (after a preliminary and 
complete relaxation) consisted in the construction by the 
children of representations in movement of actions or move- 
ment observed in life, without music. The eagerness among 
the children to make such representations was intense, 
evidently entirely spontaneous and again quite unself- 
conscious. It was interesting to note that, among the boys, 
the conceptions seemed to be more realist in character, 
among the girls of a more fanciful and poetic kind. A typical 
example of the former was that of a mechanical pump at 
work, of the latter of a wind-blown flower. It seemed likely 
tome that, among the boys, imagination was more directly 
creative and more concentrated upon life as they knew it at 
first hand, among the girls more derivative and less forceful, 
although with, perhaps, a keener appreciation of beauty. 
But, in both cases, representations of the most homely kind 
were made, and it was clear that imagination and the rhythmic 
sense had been applied to actuality and a real vision attained 
by these children of the possible grace and beauty of the 
sweeping of a floor or the ploughing of a field. 

Other exercises (music now taking its part) included the 
making of movement-patterns, each child being allowed to 
describe in movement on the given floor-space its own 
conception of the pattern or design suggested by the music. 
With twenty-five to thirty children doing this at the same 
time in a limited space, it would appear that confusion and 
collisions were inevitable. There was no confusion ; instead 
a massing of the individual movements in a general and 
apparently fortuitous pattern which was extremely pleasing, 
and collisions were exceptional. The effort and intention to 
avoid collisions was, of course, obvious and inculcated, but 
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it was equally obvious, first, that the children themselyg 
preferred order to disorder, and, second, that some stro 
community sense achieved without effort a common rhythm 
and order made up of as many individual rhythms as ther 
were children. The significance of this co-ordination jn 
movement of individual and group is difficult to exaggerate— 
a co-ordination involving a self-subordination which was 
always and entirely self-imposed. 

The correlation of movement and music was expressed 
in many other and sometimes more musically sophisticated 
ways, by a personal interpretation of musical classics in 
terms of body-movement, by an analysis of the main themes 
of a composition, a group of children being allotted to each 
theme with appropriate rhythmic movements and _ the 
whole “ conducted ”’ by one child, who, in one case, simul 
taneously supplied her own rendering of the air. This 
“conducting” of music in movement by children of the 
semi-slum classes revealed a passionate intensity and delight 
in the music and appreciation and expression of it which ] 
would have thought impossible to attain at that age if I had 
not seen it. The music was pouring through these children 
without let or impediment and expressing itself in spon- 
taneous and beautiful movement patterns. Moreover, as in 
most of the other exercises, this free expression of individual 
imagination and feeling was not in the least anarchic or 
separatist. On the contrary, there was always a willing and 
eager subordination of the individual to the leadership of any 
child who had an idea to render and, what seemed to me 
even more significant, a natural grouping and selfless co- 
operation between the individual members of the group and 
between group and leader, dictated only, it seemed, by the 
demands of the music itself or the exigencies of this imperative 
and delighted desire for expression. 

The musical competency to which this method can attain 
was abundantly and surprisingly demonstrated by a child 
who conducted with one hand while registering tone varia- 
tions with the other and another child who played with 
facility a chorale of Bach. 

The correlation of this expression in terms of movement 
in other media was most interestingly illustrated by an 
adjoining class which I was privileged to see. Here the 
children, after shutting their eyes, rendered with their hands 
a rhythm-pattern of their own conception. They were then 
told to express that rhythm in line and colour on paper. 
I saw the results. In no two cases were conceptions, thus 
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translated from mind into movement and from movement 
into line and colour, even approximately similar, in very few 
cases were they either banal or crude and the majority had 
produced designs remarkable for freedom of line and boldness 
of colour. 

Neither the heads of this school nor the conductor lay any 
daim to anything in all this which can be called a “‘ method ” 
or “system ”’ or philosophy of education. In fact they 
semed to me almost surprisingly indifferent to the theo- 








rising of what they are doing. The Headmaster expressly 
repudiated any such pretension and seemed to find the 
fittest expression of their work in the term “a life.” This 
unselfeonsciousness and freedom from all inhibitions of 
doctrine seems itself essential to and consonant with that 
“life.” For it is a fundamental prerequisite to “life ” that 
it should compose an organic whole within which those who 
teach or lead are as fully absorbed as the least of those who 
are led. To stand outside that life as critic, disciplinarian, 
observer or doctrinaire would mean that the organism was 
no longer organic. 

But while, for the actors in this educational drama, 
qiticism or any detached consideration of its general 
implications might well be impossible or destructive of the 
very spirit which they are creating, for the casual observer, 
standing outside that life, this general educational signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. 

It appears to me that we have here a “movement ”’ in 
education (however much and rightly the authors may 
dislike the term, there is no other) based, as life is based, upon 
physical movement, releasing an innate rhythm, translating 
that released individual rhythm into the other activities of 
life and other art-forms, patently releasing acquired and con- 
genital inhibitions of mind and body, cultivating an order, 
first in movement, and then in life and mind, which is 
spontaneous, freeing the self in self-expression which creates 
its own order, and at the same time co-ordinating that freed 
individualism without effort, friction or personal authority 
in corporate or group forms. These children seem to discover 
in movement their own personal rhythm or pattern of life 
at the same time as they discover the great impersonal 
thythms of the life around them, and learn how to express 
and, what is far more significant, to co-ordinate the indivi- 
dual and the group rhythms. Incidentally the passion which 
lies latent in every child is fulfilled and satisfied and safely 
canalised in expression, and they learn (no one who has seen 
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can doubt this) to lose themselves in a greater rhythm thay 
their own by the power and beauty of it which, first jy 
movement, then in imagination, they come to perceive. 

If these impressions are trustworthy, important questions 
arise. How do they affect our educational theory and 
method ? Modern education tends to divide into two 
camps between which there is often neither understandi 
nor parley, that of the “advanced” or “free” schools 
whose end is self-expression, the free development of the 









individuality, with too little care for the claims of the 
community, and that of the traditionalist schools, whose 
purpose is the production of a type valuable to the com- 
munity, with too little care for the claims of individuality, 
Both seem, to the unbiassed observer, right in what they 
emphasise and wrong in what they neglect. Have we here, 
in this conception of education based upon the expression 
and co-ordination of rhythm, the germ of an educational 
synthesis of these extremes meeting both demands, produc- 
ing, not by coercion or repression, but by the natural process 
of the rhythm of individual and group life, one who can be 
both fully himself and yet in harmony with the life of the 
community or communities in which his lot is cast? Is 
this release and co-ordination the right and real prelude 
to the full release and co-ordination of the whole life? All 
that I saw suggested to me that it was so. 

The significance of what I saw seems to me, moreover, 
to be wider and deeper than the field of educational theory 
and practice alone. For the problem which divides education 
divides also all our modern life with its fluctuation between 
the claims of individuality, more than ever before made self- 
conscious by psychology, and a group-consciousness grow- 
ing, for a host of weighty reasons, more imperative and 
tyrannical in its claims upon individual self-subordination. 
The tendencies may be typified in such figures as those of 
General Smuts, with his emphasis on individual liberty, on 
the one hand, and such as Mussolini and Hitler on the other, 
with their glorification of group values at any cost of 
individual values. This lack of free co-ordination between 
the individual and the group pervades all our modern life, 
and its effects are to be seen, not only in education and 
politics, but also in the religious, artistic and social activities 
of our time. Is there here, on this basis of life-rhythm m 
individual and group, evolving organically its own friction- 
less order and co-ordination, a clue to the true solution of 
this apparently radical and insoluble antinomy? If all 
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rhythms were allowed to develop freely, would they, as these 
children seem to do, develop also their own co-operation and 
order? Is there here the way to a harmony of the too- 
familiar discords of ‘ moral man and immoral society ” ? 

In one of those curious conjunctures of reading and 
thought which will be familiar to all readers, I happened, on 
my way home, to read the following sentence from a diary 
written by the poet Gerard Manley Hopkins. “ All the 
world,” he writes, ‘‘ is full of inscape, and chance left free to 
act falls into order as well as purpose.’ Those who are 
unfamiliar with his use of the term “ inscape ”’ will require 
his own elucidation of his meaning to appreciate fully the 
significance of the sentence in this connection. 


“ , . as air, melody, is what strikes me most of all 
in music and design in painting, so design, pattern, or 
what I am in the habit of calling inscape is what I 
above all aim at in poetry. Now it is the virtue of 
design, pattern, or inscape to be distinctive. . . .” 


This sense of rhythm, design, pattern in life, and of its 
power to release and fulfil life, we now know to be impor- 
tant. Psychological research has demonstrated beyond 
doubt the extreme danger of the suppression or distortion 
of that innate rhythm and that the key to each personality 
is, indeed, its own distinctive rhythm. The study of religious 
and dramatic origins has fortified this knowledge by estab- 
lishing beyond reasonable doubt that the basis of both 
religion (in the secular sense) and art is the dance—an 
imitative dance which, in some fashion, has the power to 
control circumstance and tame the wild and perilous life 
of chaos to a cosmical grace and order. ‘“ To dance,” says 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, “‘ is to take part in the cosmic control of 
the world,”’ and we are increasingly becoming aware that all 
our living is, at root, a dancing—a dance, an expression of an 
innate pattern of life in terms of action, thought, music and 
art in general. 

This innate, latent pattern of life is, we feel, universal 
and unescapable. ‘ All the world is full of inscape.” There 
is pattern or inscape in every person—the subjective pattern ; 
and there is pattern or inscape in every grouping of beings 
and in all the mighty rhythms of life external to us—an 
objective pattern. The weaving out of that pattern is the 
creation of an order, of an ordered design of life, and the 
control of life is proportionate, first, to the extent to which 
We can exteriorise and perfect our innate pattern, and, 
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second, to the extent to which we can harmonise our personal 
and subjective patterns with the great exterior and objective 
patterns of life of our communities and of the world. Man 
achieve the one at the cost of unremitting warfare with the 
world. More are compelled to the other under the over. 
whelming pressure of the exterior life patterns and rhythms 
of the communities in which they live. Those who have 
succeeded in fully expressing their own life-pattern and, 
further, in co-ordinating that personal pattern with the 
greater patterns of the life which environs them are few. 
But, to return to Hopkins, “ chance left free to act falls 
into order as well as purpose.” This seems to be precisely 
what I had seen in this school. Chance, a fortuitous combina- 
tion of some thirty personalities, each with its own rhythm 
or pattern of life, had been left free to act. That deliberate 
refusal to impose upon these children an order, a discipline, 
a pattern other than their own, leaving them free to act, 
results before our eyes in, first, the release of the personal 
rhythm, second, its co-ordination with greater objective 
group-rhythms, and, third, a general, organically generated 
*‘ order and purpose ” in which the individual is integrated 
without friction and without repression in his society. And 
the basis and secret of this release and integration appears 
to be the general basis of human life, the dance. That 
principle, moreover, is vindicated in the now generally 
received doctrine that individual education should follow 
the sequence of race-development. If the emotional, mental 
and spiritual evolution of human nature can be traced back 
to movement-patterns, it would seem an obvious inference 
that all vital education must also begin at the same point. 
In this release and co-ordination of individual and group 
pattern individuality, “‘ left free to act,” loses the aggressive- 
ness due to resistance and frustration and is seen to merge 
into the common life without loss of its integrity. This 
process seemed evident in these dancing children. Dancing, 
or conducting alone, or leading a group, their individualities 
were pronounced and distinctive. But, in a moment, in 
some re-grouping, those same individualists would be lost 
to view, merged in the mass. That transition was made 
without effort and as though in the nature of things. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


Sours Leicu, Oxon. 
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M. LOISY EXPLAINS. 


[In the introduction to his recent book La Religion d’Israél M. Loisy 
expressly dissociates himself from those who regard Christianity as “a 
lamentable departure” from “the royal road opened by Greek philo- 
sophy and science.” ‘‘ This philosophy,” M. Loisy adds, “lacked the 
moral completion which Christianity was able to give it, an achievement 
now in danger of being compromised by current exaggeration of the part 
played by science in human development.” 

The Editor of La Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, impressed by 
what seemed the generally negative character of M. Loisy’s conclusions 
in regard to the origin of Christianity, of which an extensive account has 
been given in the Hrspert JourRNAL,! requested him to define more 
precisely the positive ‘‘ achievement ” of Christianity described in the 
statement quoted above. The following is M. Loisy’s reply in La Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, of which reply, by permission, we here 
publish a translation.—Ep1rTor.] 


In recent publications I have ventured to say that 
Christianity deserved to conquer both Greek science, of 
which modern science of a certain kind claims to be the 
legitimate heir, and the religions of salvation, the mystery 
cults, which embarked, at the same time as Christianity, 
on the conquest of the Roman Empire. I am now asked 
whether I place this conquering ideal in the Sermon on the 
Mount, or preferably in the Pauline theory of grace, or yet 
again in the conception of the Church—as if I were bound to 
define it in concrete terms to be taken as an adequate 
representation of it. Neither the Christian ideal, nor any 
other ideal, is conceived by me as definable in a concrete 
formula to be accepted as fixing its limits for all time. The 
ideal is a living force which defines itself in its manifesta- 
tions for the time being. 

_ Accordingly the Christian ideal finds its own expression 
in the following forms taken together: (1) The notion of a 
reign of justice realised, or realisable, along with the law of 
love—although the expression of the idea in the Gospel is, 


1 April and July, 1984. 
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if one may say so, Utopian and very imperfect by reason 
of its eschatological form; (2) the inward peace gained 
through the assurance given by faith in the profound valye 
of the soul’s regeneration under the reign of justice and 
love—although the regeneration in question, as defined } 
the childishly mythological system of the Epistles, is 4 
gnosis which, for us, is as arbitrary and inconsistent as the 
gnoses called heretical; (3) the universal society of believers, 
the Catholic Church, the common fatherland of souls, 
united in the practice of justice under the law of love and 
in the sense of security implanted in the soul by the con- 
















sciousness of becoming regenerate under the sublime 
dominion of love—although, again, traditional Catholicism, 
with its enforced orthodoxy, its dominating hierarchy and 
blindly imperialistic papacy, is, from many points of view, 
almost a caricature of the ideal catholicity it pretends to 
represent. 

The Christian ideal, thus understood, may be considered 
as the essence of Christianity, imperfectly realised in the 
historical form of that religion; and, furthermore, as the 
essence of the religion of mankind, awaiting an endless and 
ever-expanding realisation in the future. 

The scientists—those of them who lament the triumph 
of Christianity as won at the expense of Greek science and 
philosophy, at the expense also of human progress—do not 
perceive that the Christian ideal, being of a nature wholly 
religious and moral, won this triumph for Christianity in 
virtue of the loftier humanity implicit in the Gospel and in 
the Church. They do not perceive that the vital nerve, or 
the real mainspring, of human society is not science, but the 
spirit of devoted love; nor do they see that Christianity, 
which established that principle by applying it to the whole 
of mankind, proclaimed thereby a law of humanity as far 
superior to all the religions of antiquity as it was to all the 
speculations and the science of hellenism. Nay, further, 
have we not the right to say that this science and philosophy, 
having failed in their effort to overcome Christianity, were 
themselves saved from ruin by Christianity in passing them 
on to the new peoples to whom it became a tutor? There is 
no ground, therefore, on which an action can be entered 
against Christianity for injury done to Greek science and 
philosophy. The attitude of the churches and of the 
Christian theologies to the scientific movement in recent 
time is a different question, which we are not called to discuss. 
It is related to the decay of existing forms of Christianity. 
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As to the socialists of various complexion, they too 
rofess an ideal of humanity of which, in the opinion of 
most of them, Christianity is the enemy. But in its hard 
rigidity and systematised definitions the socialist ideal 
should rather be accounted inhuman—an almost automatic 
distribution of the world’s goods for the benefit of all; 
economic exploitation of the planet in the interest of the 
masses; no privilege for individual or for class. In the 
intention, there is here real feeling for humanity ; in the 
execution, there is a genuine Cevotion to the common work 
and an enthusiasm more religious at heart and more mystical 
than it knows. But a terrible lack of soul pervades it all. 
One might say that in this kind of humanism the high joys 
of the spirit are ignored. That many things, almost every- 
thing, still remain to be done in establishing a just economic 
order no man truly human will dispute; but the whole 
man is not there, nor a whole humanity. Herein lies the 
menace of ruin to the spiritual conquests of the Christian 
ideal. Of economic justice have as much as you will, but 
have also, nay, have first of all, the integrating love of a 
completed humanity, the law of love-devotion, the grace and 
joy of souls expanding in the consciousness of the high 
service, free, beneficent and benevolent, to which a re- 
generated humanity is called, in the true Church where hate, 
violence and fanaticism are unknown. 


ALFRED LOISY. 












A MATHEMATICIAN ON THE ORIGIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, prep Avcust 67u, 1934, 
RAY KNIGHT. 


TuHinGs hidden from the wise and prudent are revealed to 
babes and sucklings, says a Gospel logion, and progress in 
any branch of knowledge commonly owes more to the 
amateur than the professional, doubtless because the u- 
biassed mind is open to perceptions obscured by too longa 
concentration on minutiz; but the babes and _ sucklings 
seldom receive a cordial welcome from their elders, and their 
discoveries are apt to pass unrecognised until a new genera- 
tion of the wise and prudent has succeeded to the old. 
Paradox and consequence are illustrated in a_ brilliant 
American writer who died five months ago. William Ben- 
jamin Smith, teacher of mathematics and philosophy by 
profession and master of several European languages by 
inclination, took up the study of Christian origins relatively 
late in life, and presently produced a book which showed 
him more than the equal of the experts. Written in German 
with a view to challenging the Higher Criticism in its native 
home—the choice of a foreign language for such a purpose 
proves the author’s versatility—Der Vorchristliche Jesus 
created a profound impression on the Continent, and an 
enlarged edition published in English under the name of 
Ecce Deus met at first with like success. All the critics 
united in applauding “this grandly daring book ” +— 
there was scarcely one dissentient voice ; yet within a year 
or two it dropped almost completely out of notice, and there 
are many of us who would never have heard of the work but 
for an article contributed by its author to a recent issue of 
this journal.” 


1 T. K. Cheyne in the Hissert Journat for July, 1918. 
2 April, 1988. 
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Christianity in Dr Smith’s conception was a blend of 
Greek philosophy and Hebrew religious insight originating 
vith Jews of the Diaspora, who sought to convert mankind 
fom polytheism to worship of the one true God, the faith 
revealed to Moses and the prophets but degraded by their 
successors into a barren formalism. At first a secret society, 
their teaching was couched in parable because it was dan- 
serous to attack the popular beliefs. Jesus personified ideal 
jsrael, the Man of God whose mission it was to carry this 
sospel to all the world; the Crucifixion symbolised his 
rejection by official Judaism, the Resurrection or anastasis 
his exaltation to supremacy on earth. The Jew was the rich 
young man commanded to share his possessions with the 
Gentile poor; the cleansing of monotheism from its defile- 
ments was allegorised in the Purging of the Temple, the 
expulsion of false gods from the believer’s soul by the miracles 
of healing and exorcism. The Gospel story was not at first 
regarded as historical, but in course of time a preference of 
fact for parable changed it into a biography and “ the 
result of this aberration from apostolic simplicity is the 
Christian Church of to-day.” There is, says Dr Smith, no 
other way to lead civilised man back to reason and religion 
thn by coming to a better understanding of the New 
Testament. 

Understanding is commended in the Bible, New Testa- 
ment as well as Old, more frequently than any other gift or 
virtue! and Dr Smith’s interpretation, whatever we may 
think of it, is at least a sincere and consistent effort to under- 
stand. The Gospel story is taken as a whole; there is no 
picking and choosing among its several parts, no referring 
of this passage to pious superstition and that to polemical 
intention, no effort to reconcile the contradictions; the 
very discrepancies are guides instead of stumbling-blocks. 
His attitude towards the sacred Christian story is that of St 
Paul towards the sacred Mosaic stories—it is allegory, and 
the Letter kills it because parable is ruined by translation 
into fact. Literalism is synonymous with error to this hour, 
and who would wish to learn that the Good Samaritan was a 
bagman or the Prodigal a youth named Jedediah and his 
father a well-known grocer of Bethsaida? Scripture may 
not always tell us where parable begins and ends; did 
Christ really curse a fig tree and drown a herd of swine, or 


1 “ He that received seed into the good ground is he that heareth the 
word and understandeth it.’’ There are about forty other passages in the 
Synoptics to similar effect. 
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should we not remember that fig and swine are symbok 
elsewhere in the Bible and seek some less irreverent meanj 

in the stories ? The Fourth Evangelist never tires of mockj 

at the literalist 1; magna componere parvis, there never yet 
was snake which bit a file or dog that dropped a bone ty 
grab the shadow, but the fables are none the less true fo 
that, and a million real snakes or actual dogs would not make 
them one whit the truer. Dr Smith sets out with the immense 
advantage that he finds enduring or “eternal” truth jp 








tales which to others are transient or ‘“‘ temporal” event 
surely a worthier reading of the inspired Word ?—and his 
theory is supported by an orderly marshalling of fact and 
argument whose force can be appreciated only by first-hand 
study. Everything is brought into the synthesis, nothing 
overlooked The reader, writes Professor Schmiedel, “ sees 
stones arising which at first seem easy enough to get round, 
but suddenly they knit themselves together into a wall 
apparently impossible either to break through or to sur 
mount.”’ Smith brings new artillery to bear, says Arthu 
Drews, and uses it in a way which makes the siege of Port 
Arthur look like child’s play. Schmiedel’s own Nine Pillars 
are toppled down like ninepins, and with them all the 
“* great historical truths ” of Christianity. The truths no 
longer seem worth the effort of believing, for after all, what 
can they really matter? Religion is of the here and nov, 
certain, immediate, but history of the there and then, 
dubious, remote, and the dead past can have no real relevancy 
to the living present. 

Nevertheless, reflection suggests grave doubts of Dr 
Smith’s success. Cicero, Lucretius, and other writers assure 
us that there was no danger in attacking popular beliefs in 
Roman times; tolerance was required, with the loyalty 
expressed in sacrificing to the Emperor (much as we now 
stand up to sing ‘‘ God save the King ”’), and that was all. 
Again, so far from finding simplicity in the earliest Christian 
writings we meet with an obscure metaphysic; on Dr 
Smith’s own showing the simplification was the ‘his- 
toricising’’ of not very lucid parables. And yet agail, 
monotheism needed no revealing in A.D. 80 whether to Jew 
or Gentile, neither is polytheism the evil thing that Dr 
Smith supposes. The one is an intellectual necessity rather 
than a religious principle, the other a device whereby the 


1 ji. 20, iii. 4, iv. 11, 88, vi. 42, 52, vii. 85, viii. 22, 88, 57, ix. 40, xi. 18, 
xii. 34, xiii. 29, 87, xiv. 5, 8, xvi. 17. Christ was crucified by men who 
knew not what they did. 
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contradictory attributes of the Almighty, just yet merciful, 
vengeful yet loving, Destroyer as well as Creator and Pre- 
server of all mankind, can be brought within the compass 
of our thought. The two have dwelt together for centuries 
in India with no perceptible advantage to the monotheists, 
and Christianity itself confesses that the Trimurti is pre- 
fable to the solitary Allah. What pagan was the worse 
for worshipping Apollo, Athena, or virgin Artemis in spirit 
and in truth ? Such ‘‘ demons ”’ needed no expulsion from 
the believer’s soul. If the Augustan era was more supersti- 








tous than our own, it was also far more religious, as Dr 
Smith himself insists, nor indeed could Christianity have 
come to an age less passionately desirous of enlightenment. 
History, says Dr B. H. Streeter, is an endeavour to find 
out what actually happened, not to force upon the evidence 
an a priort point of view,” and the historical method requires 
that facts be taken in their proper order, earlier documents 
siven precedence over later, first-hand testimony preferred 
to second-hand report, and all interpreted in the light of 
contemporary conditions ; but the rules are systematically 
violated in this inquiry. West is not East nor present past, 
but the differences are ignored and modern habits read into 
the ancient mind. Sacred was always secret to antiquity, 
raising a strong presumption that the scriptures of a people 
notoriously addicted to parable and dark saying were not 
intended in their literal sense, but the Bible is construed 
like a modern school-primer and every critic takes it for 
granted that the Evangelists tried to write biography. That 
the age was given to inventing pious allegories; that none 
of the New Testament writers knew Jesus personally ; that 
there is no reference to his life or teaching in contemporary 
literature; that his ‘historicity ’ was questioned almost 
from the first ; that even while his supposed friends were 
yet alive he was exalted to the loftiest rank in a grandiose 
cosmology ; that a different gospel contended for acceptance 
with St Paul’s, engendering bitter and enduring controversy ; 
that a religion which at first attracted educated minds sank 
before long into a vulgar superstition : these and other facts 
are hardly noticed. No account is taken of the change in 
meaning of certain words; St Paul’s own account of him- 
self is rejected in favour of a version put forward nearly 
half a century later by some anonymous romancer; even 


1 Ecce Deus, pp. 161-168; so also F. Legge, S. Angus, H. R. Wil- 
loughby, and others. 
* Four Gospels, p. 548. 


VoL. XX XIII. No. 2. 
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common logic is transgressed—it does not really follow 
because Mark’s Genpth seul not have been written befop 
A.D. 64, therefore it was written in a.p. 64! Ifa century of 
effort to make intelligible history of the Gospel story hg 
ended in admitted failure, it is because assumption has been 
allowed to override the laws of criticism. 

Like other writers, Dr Smith commits the error of looki 
for the original Christianity in the Gospels, forgetting thy 
there are older documents written by the one Christian 
teacher of whom we have sure knowledge. Interpolatig 
has defaced St Paul’s epistles—it was practised even in his 
lifetime —but their doctrine is clear for all to read. fe 
acknowledges no predecessor in his mission, caring nothing 
for a Christ of flesh and blood. So far from saying or sy. 
gesting, “‘ this that I preach was preached by Christ himself 
only twenty years xgo, and his disciples can tell you that he 
was God incarnate,” he insists that he himself is recipient 
of the revelation, to him alone has been entrusted the reveal. 
ing of it, and those who professed to have companied with 
the Lord Jesus all the time that he went in and out among 
them could teach their converted persecutor nothing! How 
could he pretend that Christ was risen from the dead accord- 
ing to his gospel if it was not his but Christ’s, preached all 
up and down Judea at that moment by eye-witnesses of a 
miracle known to him only through ecstatic vision?! 
Paul knew as little of idealised Israel as of Loisy’s youthful 
prophet or Schweitzer’s immeasurably great man; he 
preached the Christ within, something or someone to be 
formed in man’s own self—psychology without one word of 
history init. And his letters were addressed not to fishermen 
and peasants, but to the saints, the prophets, and the 
perfect, small circles of obviously educated men whom he 
instructed in the Hidden Wisdom.? No one can get his meta 
physic out of the simple Gospel teaching, but the converse 

1 2 Thess. ii. 2, repudiating 1 Thess. iv. 15 f. Interpolation is self- 
advertised in Rom. i. 8b—4, 1 Cor. xi. 28-29, xv. 5-10, and other pas- 
sages. Fortunately the forgers were clumsy as well as stupid. 

* Others preached that Christ was not yet risen from the dead; his 
rising was to herald the new dispensation. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 12. 

3 Space does not permit examination of the caricature in Acts, where 
the man who tells us that he was no orator and whose own disciples could 
not understand him is transmogrified into a fiery missionary shouting out 
the Hidden Wisdom to all and sundry in the market-place! The latter 
part of Acts may be based on a genuine account of Paul’s periplus ; the 
rest is Ebionitish aretalogia older than any Gospel by at least a generation. 


Even cursory reading will show that its author knew nothing about 
and next to nothing about Jesus. 
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rocess is not impossible, and in any case, if earlier authentic 
evidence be preferred to later anonymity, Paul’s is the 
original Christianity. 
That Christianity is formulated in the Apostles’ Creed, 
a fidet of the Church, and a moment’s thought will show 
that the Creed is not a summary of the Gospel story. Four- 
fifths of the story are omitted ; there is no mention of the 
Ministry ; the casual Roman magistrate is blamed for the 
judicial murder instead of the guilty Jews ; nowhere in the 
Gospels is the Descent into Hell recorded. It is in no sense 
a biography ; rather is it an account of the parentage, 
sufferings, and apotheosis of some mythic hero, an Orpheus 
or Osiris, depicting his passage through the increasing agonies 
of crucifixion, death, and burial until the nadir is reached 
in the descent ad inferos; then follows the resurrection and 
gorious translation to high heaven. Such incidents had 
no novelty in A.D. 80; the divine Man born of God and 
human mother,! murdered by His enemies, and raised to 
heaven in triumph, all was familiar to Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy. Pheenician legend told: of the 
alone-begotten son of El sacrificed to save his people, 
Second Isaiah had written of the Suffering Servant, Wisdom 
of the Just Man sentenced to a shameful death, Plato of the 
Just Man scourged and crucified. Myth, muthos, ‘‘ Word ”’ 
of God, the sacred stories once held in reverence by every 
people had ceased to satisfy a generation craving for 
enlightenment—the Jew himself, heir to an earlier revela- 
tion, no longer understood his scriptures *—but there was 
nothing hid that should not be revealed nor covered that 
should not be made known, and Paul interpreted the stories. 
They described the perfectionment through sufferings of the 
divinity in man. The Christ within was crucified upon this 
body of death, nailed to it like Prometheus to the rock, en- 
slaved to it like Hercules to Eurystheus or Israel to Egypt ; 
man must crucify the body in His stead, that he himself might 
tise from the Dead to immortality by union with the risen 
God. For that which common men called life was Death.® 
This revelation was entrusted to “sons of God” who 
were presently to go abroad instructing their humbler 


1 The Virgin Birth, Gal. iv. 4. Justin argues that Christ was virgin- 
born in the same sense as Perseus. 

* 2 Cor. iii. 15, Rom. xi. 25. 

_ * Thus in Hebrew scripture, Greek philosophy, and the Hermetic 
literature. ‘“ Let the Dead bury their dead!” The resurrection was a 
state to be attained in lifetime: Phil. iii, 11-12. 
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fellows,! and Gnosticism seized upon it with alacrity, making 
the Christ chief over its transcendental hierarchies. Knoy. 
ledge, not ignorance, converted educated men and women 
to the faith in early days. Students of Greek philosophy 
and Eastern wisdom-literature, these might well have been 
attracted by the interpretation of prophecy and ancient 
myth, but never by artless Galilean tales or a promised 
admission to the privileges of a despised Semitic tribe, 
What Greek or Roman cared twopence about Jewish privyi- 
leges? The Gnostic put a metaphorical construction on the 
Creed—death and resurrection were to be spiritually under. 
stood,” he who perished on the Cross was an eidolon and his 
suffering a parable of deeper truth. Ideas which only sym- 
bolism can reconcile with dogma and differently allegorised in 
the variants reported by Hippolytus were by no means alien 
to Paul’s doctrine of the Christ within and the believer's 
spiritual crucifixion, but no one could fit them on to recent 
occurrences in Jerusalem or exalt a Jewish carpenter to 
supremacy above the cosmic ons. It is reasonable to infer 
that the Docetists and afterwards the Marcionites were up- 
holders of the Pauline doctrine, as Marcion himself declared; 
indeed, the best-educated Christian of the second century 
was proud to call himself a Gnostic, though circumstances 
made him careful not to disclose the real nature of his 
beliefs. But there were others who put a literal con- 
struction on the Creed, asserting that Christ was physical 
son of God, a man whose resurrection and ascension were 
facts witnessed by his followers, and these looked forward to 
the coming not of a mysterious Paraclete but of a celestial 
conqueror who should destroy his enemies and inaugurate a 
new world-order. Literalism being anathema to St Paul, 
it is equally reasonable to infer that this creed of temporal 
event was the Different Gospel ; in other words, Gnosticism 
could not have been a Christian heresy, but Ignatius’ 
Christianity may well have been a Gnostic heresy. 

The Different Gospel is a feature of Christian history 
deserving of the most attentive study but lightly passed 
over by the critic as something to do with circumcising the 
Gentile or refusing to eat with him at a common table; 
an explanation as superficial as that which ascribes the 
Resurrection to the fancies of frightened women. St Paul's 
epistles are too little considered by the historical school. 


1 Rom. viii. 19. Sons of God is Philo’s name for the divinely taught. 
* Tertullian, De Resurr. 19. The literalist expresses his indignation at 
the notion. 
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making J)finisters of Satan masquerading as ministers of Christ, a 
Knoy. gospel. $0 abhorrent that even an angel from heaven who 
Women fpreached it was accursed }—could the apostle have used 
losophy wh language about the observance or non-observance of 
ve been fastoms which mattered nothing to Christian faith or 
ancient [character, and as to which he was himself quite ready to 
romised fuccept a compromise ? If words mean anything, Different 
> tribe, ffospel was something which struck at the very heart of 
h priyj- [hristianity, and its nature is easily defined—it was a 
On the f‘ministration of death” begotten of literalism and the 
under. of power. The Jew was counting confidently on 
and his fiteral fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham ; he was 
Y sym- fo have the heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost 
rised in parts of the earth for his possession, and a Messiah was 
is alien fugerly expected who should put down the mighty from 
liever’s their seats and set all nations under the heel of Israel. Had 
recent fut Alexander conquered half the world and the Jew’s own 
iter to Horefathers overthrown the Syrian; why should not the 
O infer (hosen People claim their divinely appointed sovereignty 
re up- Jmd oust the Cesar from his throne ? Now Satan in the 
‘lared; Gospels personifies this lust of temporal power, eternal cause 
entury Jofhuman miseries. ‘“‘ All these things will I give thee,” says 
tances jthe Tempter, ‘‘ all the kingdoms of the earth and the power 
of his Jad glory of them, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” 
1 con- fad Christ himself calls Peter by that name—“ get thee 
1ysical Jbehind me, Satan, for thou savourest not the things that be 
1 were fof God but those that be of men ’’2; Peter’s were earthly, 
ard to not heavenly, ambitions. Onwards from Maccabean times 
lestial J the history of Judea was one long story of rebellion, and the 
ratea ambitions flamed and blazed till quenched for ever by 
Paul, | Barcocheba’s defeat. Clearly then the Different Gospel 
iporal fwas this creed of Weltmacht and its Messiah the Christ 
ticism J preached of strife and envy *—strife against the Roman, 
atius’ J etvy of his power; but Paul’s was a gospel of freedom to 
; be won by spiritual conquest, and so far from maintaining 
istory | the Chosen People in their hegemony, he exposed their 
assed f iniquities* and offered their sacred privileges to others. 
g the {A minor detail illustrates the contrast. Our orthodox 
able; | Lord’s Prayer has the petition, “ thy kingdom come,” but 
$ the Marcion preferred, ‘‘ thy Holy Spirit come on us and cleanse 
Paul's | 12 Cor, xi, 18-15, Gal. i. 8. 

shool. * Matt. xvii. 28. There being nothing in Peter’s speech to provoke it, 


the rebuke must originally have had some other setting. 
ght. * Phil. i. 15. : 


‘lon at * Rom. i. 18-iii. 18, 1 Thess. ii. 14-18, 2 Thess. ii. 3-10, ete. Satan is 
Paul’s nickname for his Jewish “ opposers.” 
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us ”’—on the one side, the kingdom of God on earth, on th with th 
other, the kingdom of heaven within. Christians have ignoran 
never yet perceived the difference. {00 
Previous rebellions had failed for want of military power} it an et 
and zealotry sent forth apostles to the Gentiles in all directions gnoran 
to enlist recruits. ‘* The kingdom of God is at hand,” thes “belief 
missionaries cried,? “* join with us in putting down the mij htyf other 1 
from their seats, and you shall share in the approac ing} no mor 
triumph!” Few could understand Paul’s metaphysic bytf aothins 
all could understand this other gospel, nor could a hope off not on! 
illumination at the price of arduous self-discipline compete His cot 
with the promise of imminent deliverance from Roman§ assume 
tyranny. Christianity spread like wildfire, and a rebellion{ declare 
more dangerous than any yet ensued, at first to meet with# followe 
extraordinary success but afterwards with utter ruin‘§ weapo! 
Jewish influence, till then supreme within the Church, ceased the Ch 
with Barcocheba’s defeat and Rome became the Christian one an 
capital, but irreparable mischief had been done.  Civilisa-§ are for 
tion was on its deathbed, art, philosophy, and science were} abidin; 
about to perish; religion could not escape the common] and in 
doom. Paul was hated and proscribed,® his revelation allf Cesar 
but stifled, and the ecclesiasticism he had striven to abolish} to yiel 
firmly re-enthroned. The lapse of Christianity is attested shows 
by the sub-apostolic writings, not worth reading except forf agains 
the light they throw upon this matter. Acts and Didache,§ vulgat 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Hegesippus, Cyprian,§ Gospe 
Tertullian, Irenzeus, all are literalist-ecclesiastic through and] strife, 
through. The whole perspective of the Gospel is changed miser: 
and its most distinctive features obscured, writes a high} N 
authority of this literature, and others have contrasted its} percei 
hieratic formalism with the splendid convictions of anf apost 
earlier age.4 Meanwhile, hope of deliverance from the} shadc 
oppressors, kept alive by present miseries, attracts a super} Hebr 
stitious mob of slaves and peasants to the new religion} 1, 


1 There is no “ kingdom of God is at hand ” in Paul’s epistles. a] 
2 Barcocheba, who is said to have commanded an army of 500,000 3] 
men wherewith he defeated the Roman generals in numerous pitched } bigotr 
battles, was master of Palestine for three whole years. fellow 
8 “The systematic hatred of St Paul is an important fact without 4) 
which the whole history of the apostolic age will be misread and misundet- | isa fi 
stood’; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 811. The important fact has passed | The y 
unnoticed by later criticism. about 
4 J. V. Bartlett, endorsing Reuss, Enc. Brit. (11th ed.) ii. 208-204; | thing 
C. A. Scott, History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledy, | very 
pp. 880; W. G. de Burgh, Legacy of the Ancient World, p. 279. Dr Scott} Cont. 
includes St James’ ile in his indictment. AD, | 
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th, on thf with the inevitable consequences. Education is despised, 
ans hay jmorance becomes the mother of devotion ; every doctrine 

too hard for the unlettered is a heresy, everyone who teaches 
TY power} it an enemy of God. Celsus twits the Christians with their 

Irections§ jmorance, Origen admits it,’ Tertullian glories in it— 
id,” thes “belief in Jesus Christ suffices us,” he cries, “‘ we need no 
1€ Mighty§ other learning!” 2 Gifts of the Spirit dwindle into virtues, 
rose no more is heard of any but sot-disant saints and prophets, 
hysic butf nothing of mystery or Hidden Wisdom ; all men are equal 
2 hope off not only in the sight of God but in capacity to understand 
competes His counsels. Strife breeds strife in a proletariat eager to 
Roman§ sume dictatorship, and the war between the gospels 
rebellion§ declared at Antioch is waged with bitter fury against the 
leet withA followers of St Paul, lies, forgery, and calumny its chosen 
r ruin§weapons. Deliberately offensive to their pagan neighbours, 
h, ceased the Christians quarrel for power among themselves, hating 
Christian one another with a perfect hatred,* until at last the emperors 
Civilisa-§ are forced to ‘ persecute ’ a sect as insufferable to the law- 
nee were§ abiding as dangerous to the State.4 But numbers prevail 
common § and in the end the false ambition is fulfilled, compelling the 
ation alli (asar first to share his power with the priest, eventually 
) abolish# to yield it to him altogether. In short, the second century 
attested§ shows us clearly a losing battle waged by the few wise 
cept forf against the many foolish, and Christianity sinking into a 
Jidache,f vulgar superstition as the wise are driven out. The Different 
~yprian, § Gospel triumphs; hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
ugh and§ strife, seditions, heresies, such are the fruits it bequeaths to 
changed miserable Europe. 

a hi No one can read the New Testament epistles without 
sted its] perceiving how greatly Christianity has changed since 
Of anf apostolic times. The worship of our churches bears no 
om the} shadow of resemblance to that described in Corinthians and 
. super'| Hebrews; what did the first Christians believe? Dr 


1 Cont. Cels. i. 9, iii. 44. Here as elsewhere Origen uses Celsus as a 
mouthpiece for his own reproaches against his brethren. 
3. * Praesc. Haer. 7. 
500,000 § Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. viii. 1, Cont. Cels. v. 68. So frantic was the 
pitched bi try that the orthodox believer refused to countenance his Montanist 
‘ fellow even when both stood together in the face of death. 
without _ * Dr Smith has no difficulty in proving that the Neronian persecution 
isunder- | ig a fiction, and that under Domitian has been denied by Dr E. T. Merrill. 
s passed F The whole of the history has been grossly perverted. Melito, writing in 
| about A.D. 175, speaks of the persecution under Marcus Aurelius as some- 
03-204; F thing quite unprecedented, and Origen a few years later says that only a 
owledss; § very few Christians had suffered death for their faith; Hist. Eccl. iv. 26, 
Dr Scott ong iii. 8. No systematic effort to suppress the sect was made till 
A.D, 250, 
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Smith has shown that the Gospel story is allegory, but they 
is something in it worthier of revelation than an em 
monotheism, and restoration is imperative if Christian; 
is to escape the fate of Mithraism. We must be prepared ty 
reinterpret the ancient formularies in such a way as yil 
bring them into line with the highest spiritual, moral, and 
scientific teaching of our time, writes an eminent divine} 
well assured that in spiritual and moral as well as scientific 
knowledge the present age is wholly superior to the apostolic, 
No doubt but we are the people; still, it can hardly make 
the ancient formularies acceptable to read into them mean. 
ings they were never meant to bear, and the Higher Criticism 
might as profitably exercise itself on Jonson’s plays or Scott's 
romances unless the reinterpretation be a nearer approach 
to the original intention. Complete reorientation of ow 
attitude towards antiquity is the condition precedent of 
understanding its scriptures. It was the age of religion as 
is modernity that of science, and it must be recognised that 
the men who gave us all the creeds, all the moralities, and 
all the arts of life—nuge@ to which modernity can add nothing 
of its own—knew more about psyche, ‘‘ mind-life,”’ than we 
whose attention is centred on the properties of matter, 
Science is of the environment, impersonal and public, but 
religion of the ego, personal and private, and the difference 
of subject entailed a corresponding difference of expression. 
Not only was sacred secret ; psychic or spiritual truth could 
not be expressed in words borrowed from the world of sense 
except by means of metaphor, and without a parable there- 
fore the teacher spoke not to the multitude. He had no 
choice ; logos could only be conveyed by muthos, and whether 
the muthos was intelligible parable or unintelligible myth 
depended on the hearer’s understanding.2 So much is 
apparent to common sense as well as from the Gospels. 
St Paul, however, did not use parable, the reason being 
that he was not speaking to the multitude but writing toa 
chosen few previously instructed by word of mouth and 
familiar with his technicalities. These are naturally mis- 
construed by the uninstructed,? and the apostle’s letters 
1 R. H. Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments, p. 176. 
2 “Why do ye not understand my speech? even because ye cannot 
hear my logos,” John viii. 48. Difficulty of expression was enhanced by 
the exclusively physical reference of ancient languages. The theory of 
myth, compressed into a dozen words in 1 Cor. xiii. 11, is explained in 
Rep. 876e-878. 


8 E.g. d:xavoodvn does not mean righteousness but the state of the 
Sixaws, rightness or perfectionment (elsewhere called peace), am 
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never intended for publication) have been further obscured 
by the changed significance of two important words. Pro- 
phecy did not then mean prediction but utterance in ecstasy,} 
while mystery was not a name for something undiscoverable 
but for experiences to which the chosen few had been or 
were to be admitted.2, Both words import the state now 
called dissociated consciousness, which as we know from the 
Phedrus, the De Mysteriis, and other sources was systema- 
tically exploited in the Mysteries. Things invisible to com- 
mon eyes were seen, words heard impossible for man to 
utter—not otherwise has religion ever been revealed—and 
if the ancient writers may be trusted, the experiences called 
for no small degree of purity and courage.® 
Now many like Dr Smith have recognised the essential 
Hellenism of Christianity, and some have noticed that the 
Pauline Christ, remotely distant from Joshua’s Jehovah or 
Daniel’s Messiah, is close akin to the Eleusinian Kurios. 
The rest is easy. Paul continually declares that he is reveal- 
ing mystery, and the men who dwelt within a day’s journey 
of Eleusis, the worshippers of Artemis and Attis, assuredly 
understood him to mean the word in its then accepted sense. 
The Mystery God was Kurios; Paul’s Christ was Kurios. 
Those admitted to the Mysteries were teleioi ; Paul’s disciples 
were teleiot. Kcstasy was practised in the Mysteries; Paul 
enjoyed that state and urged his disciples to do likewise. 
Myth was expounded in the Mysteries; Paul interpreted 
Mosaic and other legend. Death and resurrection was and 
is the central theme of all the Mysteries, savage as well as 
civilised ; death and resurrection is the central theme of 
Paul’s epistles. Perfectionment and union with the divine 
were the Mystery ideals; perfectionment and union with 
the divine were Paul’s ideals. ‘‘My Mystery,” he cries, “is 
Christ in you, this Mystery among the Gentiles ” 4—this 


Sixaiwors is the attaining of it. Hebrews generally uses the réAews 
words instead, but speaks of the spirits of 5/xavoc made perfect. 

1“ Tn spirit,” Eph. iii. 5, ete. When the soldiers cry to the blindfolded 
Jesus, “* prophesy, who is it that smote thee,” they are challenging him 
to prove his second-sight. 

* As in Heb. vi. 1-6. 

_ * According to Synesius the Mysteries got their name from the state 
in which the lower eyes were closed and the higher opened. It conferred 
knowledge by immediate apprehension—gnosis, eidesis, Heb. chazon, 
Skt. jnana-drishti, Arab. kashf, Paul’s “ mind of Christ.” Plato calls the 
state divine mania, carefully distinguishing it from the lower forms where- 
with alone science is acquainted. 

* Col. i. 27. Cf. the curious little phrase “‘ Eleusis of the dixaws ” 


Vou. XXXIII. No. 2. 8* 
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pagan Mystery whose veil was done away in Christ; rep 
from top to bottom, says the allegorist, only to be refurbished 
and restored by ignorance. Had the apostle more often usej 
the plural word (as in 1 Cor. iv. 1, xiii. 2), there could neve 
have been a particle of doubt about his meaning. He used 
the singular because the Mystery of the Christ comprised al] 
lesser mysteries, and his revelation was confined to the saints, 
the prophets, and the perfect for the reasons which forbade 
admission to the arcana of those to whom it was not given 
to know the Mysteries whether of Sais, Eleusis, or the King. 
dom of Heaven. 

The Gospel story was written about the Creed in response 
to the demands of ignorance. Its evolution from the Jewish 
fables and endless genealogies mentioned in the Pastoral 
epistles cannot here be traced in detail; the fables have 
survived in Acts, the endless genealogies in Luke and 
Matthew. The earlier literature contains no hint of Ministry 
as distinct from Creed—Life from Birth-Death—no reference 
to parables or miracles, no appeal to Jesus’ authority even 
when the occasion urgently demands it. Stephen’s dying 
speech with its exclusive reliance on Hebrew scripture is 
typical of the whole. No logia are quoted till two generations 
of the faithful have passed away ; they grow in number and 
improve in phrasing as time goes on, Jesus’ teaching unac- 
countably producing a much greater impression on those 
who did not hear it than on those who did. Gospel-writing 
began in Hadrian’s reign,! when many tried their hands at it, 
but the first compositions were either unworthy of their 
theme or else too ‘ gnostic’ for the multitude. No one 
took them seriously—as Dr Smith has shown, the second- 
century Apologists knew that they were not historical— 
and the Christian altered them freely to suit his purposes. 
In A.D. 140 c. writings ascribed to Mark and Matthew are 
contemptuously rejected by a Christian bishop, whose 
language shows that they were not our Gospels ;_he does not 
mention Luke, probably because it was Marcion’s com- 
position; John, accepted only with hesitation by the 
Church, was by some attributed to heretic Cerinthus.' 


in Acts vii. 52, where the writer has evidently chanced on a Mystery 

cliché. 
1 The Xystus MS. with Hist. Eccl. iii. 87 and the negative evidence is 

decisive. 
2 Cont. Cels. ii. 27, a fact apparent from our own Gospels and the 

Chester-Beatty papyri; see Sir Frederick Kenyon in The Times of May 

9th, 1938. 

® Four Gospels, p. 487. Papias’ evidence is misconstrued at p. 451; 
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The original story may have been anti-Roman polemic ; 
our anti-Jewish Gospels, the last of the series, not the first, 
gs Luke’s own preface proves, could not have been written 
till after Barcocheba’s defeat, when their inferior pre- 
decessors were transmuted into the beautiful story that 
commands our reverence. If it be asked who did that work, 
it might suffice to put the counter-question who were 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but St Paul suggests a 
better answer when he speaks of the stewards of the Mys- 
teries, ‘men of great power and endued with wisdom, 
instructing the people in most holy words,” “* wise in divine 
matters, who spoke things good and fair, and understood 
that to which they put their hands.’’4 Saving what could 
be saved out of the wreck, these created a new mythology 
for a darkening world, for revelation was never yet com- 
mitted to the hands of ignorance, and the scriptures of all 
nations are written with the genius which antiquity called 


divine. 
RAY KNIGHT. 


LONDON. 


he rejects all written records, then deemed less trustworthy than the 
trained human memory—and with good reason. Quite possibly John’s 
Gospel was written, though not put into circulation, long before the 
simpler Synoptics. 

11 Cor. iv. 1, Ecclus. xliv. 8-4, Meno 81a. Myth was invented as well 
as expounded in the Mysteries. 


Note-—Dr Smith, whose publications include works on higher mathe- 
matics and education, enjoyed a high reputation as an economist, and a 
large number of articles from his pen dealing with the subjects covered by 
his wide range of interests appeared in various American, English, and 
German magazines. His literary executors inform us that the unpublished 
MSS include Transfigured, Crucified, Enthroned, a magnum opus in which 
Dr Smith’s earlier writings on Christian origins are expanded and enriched 
by fuller knowledge. 

































THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF 
ORGANISED RELIGION. 


A STUDY OF THE FACTS. 
ROBERT H. THOULESS, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Psychology, University of Glasgow. 


It is generally supposed that a change has been and is still 
taking place in the direction of looser attachment to religious 
organisations, less adherence to religious customs such as 
attendance at church on Sundays, and decreased orthodoxy. 
In order to find out how far this general impression would 
be borne out by an inquiry, I prepared a short system of 
questions as to membership of religious organisations and 
regularity of church attendance, also asking my subjects to 
say (so far as they could) how their own parents would have 
answered the same questions. These questions were answered 
by 119 persons attending Workers’ educational classes in 
the University of Glasgow, of whom 51 were males and 68 
females. While these cannot be considered to be a truly 
random or unselected group, they comprised a wide range of 
ages and occupations and their answers may be taken as 
giving an indication of the facts. 

Of the whole group, about two-thirds proved to be 
members of some religious organisation, while one-third 
were not. As might be expected, the preponderance of 
members of a religious organisation was most marked among 
the women, of whom four-fifths were members and only one- 
fifth were not. Amongst the men, the number of members 
only slightly exceeded the non-members (29 and 22). __ 

Of more interest to our present purpose, however, is 4 
comparison between the religious affiliations of members of 
the group examined and those of their parents. Of the whole 
group, 2 only were attached to religious organisations 
236 
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aithough their parents were not, 27 were not attached to 
rligious organisations although their parents were, 81 were 
the same as their parents in this respect, while 9 answered 
the question so ambiguously that no conclusion could be 
dawn. This suggests a net loss to religious organisations 
of 28 per cent. in a single generation. This loss is most 
marked amongst the men, being 33 per cent. amongst the 
men and 16 per cent. amongst the women. 

It must of course be borne in mind that this inquiry 
took place in Scotland where the process of disintegration of 
rligious groups is in a less advanced state than it is in 
England. For that reason, I should be inclined to suppose 
that at the present moment this disintegration is proceeding 
at a greater rate than in England, although, as I have said, 
ithas not yet gone so far. 

The answers as to regularity of attendance at church 
showed parallel results. Out of 108 subjects, 8 only showed 
greater regularity of attendance than their parents, while 
45 showed less—a net loss of 34 per cent. Again, this is 
most marked amongst the men, whose net loss is 47 per cent., 
while that of the women is 25 per cent. 

I have taken attendance at religious worship as a rela- 
tively easily measurable piece of behaviour indicating 
adherence to the requirements of the religious group. I 
think that exactly parallel indications would be obtained 
from a study of orthodoxy of belief. It is again a common 
opinion that the standard beliefs of religious bodies are less 
widely accepted now than in the past. While, however, it is 
not difficult to investigate the orthodoxy of the beliefs of a 
group of persons, it is less easy (in fact, not possible) to get 
accurate accounts of the beliefs of their parents. Nor 
could we, I think, reasonably hope to get the information we 
require by a direct study of religious feelings, although these 
too are probably also changing in a way showing reduction 
in the cohesiveness of religious groups. Community of 
behaviour, community of belief, and community of feeling 
are the three binding forces of groups, and of these, com- 
munity of behaviour is the most convenient to study, 
although of no more importance than the others. 

Decreasing regularity of church attendance may be 
taken as an indication of the weakening of the binding forces 
within the religious group, while the figures for membership 
of religious organisations indicate the actual disintegration 
of religious groups. The indication we have obtained is of 
disintegration affecting rather more than 20 per cent. of the 
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group investigated and of a weakening of ties to religion 
organisations in about half as many again. It would, ¢ 
course, be rash to attach much importance to the actu 
figures I have given. The students of the Workers’ Edug. 
tional Association are a mixed but by no means a randon 
sample of the population as a whole, and it is quite likely that 
the rate of change is altogether different amongst the int¢. 
lectually less active members of the community who ar 
not attracted to adult education classes. That the gener 
direction of change is correct, however, may reasonably be 


supposed even though we have no reliable measure of its § peo 


amount, particularly since this confirms an impression widely 








gained by common observation. 

If it be admitted that, at the present time, there is 4 
decrease in the cohesion of religious groups, it remains to 
ask why this is the case. I do not think that at the present 
time any very large part is played by intellectual difficulties 
about religious dogmas. During the last century this kind 
of difficulty has been, no doubt, the most important factor 
in disintegrating religious organisations. Religious bodies 
have, however, now adapted themselves to the intellectual 
changes which seemed such a serious threat to their stability 
fifty or sixty years ago. The disintegrating force at the 
present time is much more a change in behaviour than a 
change in belief. 

The answer to our question that would most commonly 
be given at the present time is that opportunities for Sunday 
travel, train excursions, and motor cars have broken the 
habit of Sunday attendance at a place of worship. While 
this is probably not the whole story, we must not under- 
estimate the importance of this factor. Sunday railway 
excursions have only developed to any extent in Scotland 
during the last few years, and I think that the institution of 
the Scots Sabbath has crumbled visibly during those years. 
Where the old customs of the Scots Sabbath are strong, as 
in the island of Skye, there has been strong resistance to 
Sunday excursions, and excursions organised by the railway 
to Skye have been opposed by a threat of force by the 
islanders. I have no doubt that the Skye islanders are right 
in seeing in this threat to the Scots Sabbath a tendency 
which, if not resisted, would be the beginning of the crumbling 
of the old religious tradition. 

What is happening here is, no doubt, a tendency to 
disintegration of a social group as a result of alteration of an 
important item of the behaviour which characterised the 
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up and formed part of its system of distinguishing marks. 
But we must go further than this. A stable group may be 
expected to be resistant to the effects of changes of this 
kind and to maintain its own character even though its 
distinguishing marks alter. Is there not some present 
weakness in the force binding together religious groups 
which makes these particularly liable to be influenced by 
such disintegrating factors ? 

It is interesting to notice in this connection the rapid 

wth of religious toleration. A few hundred years ago 
people killed each other and sacrificed their own lives for 
religious differences. None of us would now kill anyone 
ese on religious grounds, nor would most of us suffer reli- 
gious martyrdom if we could in any way avoid it. In Eng- 
land it is safe to say now that religious toleration has gone 
so far that no blood is shed between religious groups. In 
Scotland and Ireland, on the other hand, Catholics and 
Protestants form mutually intolerant groups between whom 
there is sometimes rioting, although this does not go so far 
as to cause loss of life. Reunion is now practicable between 
religious bodies separated only a short time ago by violence 
and physical persecution. No longer in Scotland is there 
danger of an Episcopalian place of worship being wrecked 
by an indignant crowd. Bishops receive honorary degrees 
from Scottish Universities and an Episcopalian lecturer 
may be asked to address an audience of ministers of the 
Scots Church without anyone bothering as to what religious 
group he belongs to. 

It is important to be clear how far this process has gone 
during the last few centuries. It is not, of course, my 
contention that the growth of religious tolerance is any- 
thing but an admirable thing in itself. Reasonable persons 
must welcome it from whatever source it springs. It might, 
however, be due to an increasingly reasonable attitude 
towards other people’s opinion or to the fact that the 
differences between people which form the basis of their 
membership of different religious groups are no longer the 
differences which people take seriously. I want to suggest 
that it is mainly for the latter reason that religious tolerance 
has increased, that religious groups have become more 
tolerant because the differences between them have ceased 
to have much practical importance. I doubt very much 
whether there is any general tendency to take all kinds of 
group differences less seriously than before, i.e. whether 
there is any general increase of tolerance. If we are no 
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longer in danger of death for denying the Christian faith 
there are many countries where we should be in grave danger 
of death if we publicly affirmed our faith in Marxism. I 
doubt whether any equal period in the Middle Ages woul 
show more deaths on religious grounds than the deaths in 
Europe which have resulted from political differences durin 
the last five years. If political intolerance is no less now than 
in the past, racial intolerance has, I think, largely increased 
during the centuries in which religious intolerance has grown 
less. The position of a person wearing a black skin in a white 
community is probably now more uncomfortable than it 
was a few centuries ago. Anti-semitism, which once had a 
religious basis, has now a purely racial one but is no less 
active than before. Religious intolerance has decreased; 
political and racial intolerance have very largely taken its 
place. A very probable explanation is that political and 
racial groupings have now the same sort of practical import- 
ance as religious groupings had in the past. 

Perhaps I will be allowed to illustrate the point I am 
trying to make by means of an anecdote. In a town in 
the Middle West of the United States a schoolmaster was 
telling me how much more enlightened was the attitude of 
the North towards the Negro problem than that of the South. 
I asked him how it was that even in the North there were 
separate churches for whites and negroes. He replied: 
“That is quite unavoidable; you must realise that a 
church is primarily a social gathering place.” I had not 
realised that, but I saw at once that if this was admitted his 
conclusion followed. I had not realised it because, with the 
incurably medizval habit of mind of a European, I had 
supposed that a church was primarily a place where people 
met to worship God. 

We had been thinking of Churches as two different kinds 
of social groups: I as a group with an external aim in which 
group distinctions (such as racial differences) not relevant 
to the external aim might well exist inside the group, while 
he was thinking of it as a group like a tea club or dining 
club with no aim beyond that of satisfying its individual 
members’ needs for social contacts. For such a group, of 
course, racial differences would be a barrier to the effective 
ness of the purpose of the group (since individuals commonly 
find little satisfaction and may find great dissatisfaction in 
social contact with members of different races), especially 
if this difference is large enough to include such a factor as 
skin colour. 
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Let us distinguish these two kinds of groups as groups 
with and without an external aim respectively. We find 
groups of the first kind in political societies such as the 
Communist party. These are strongly knit bodies, united 
by community of belief, practice and feeling on matters 
connected with their external aim and very intolerant of 
individual deviations on these matters but relatively 
indifferent to individual variations of other kinds such 
as differences of race. As an example of social groups 
without external aim we can take any kind of social club 
including such things as dining clubs, bridge clubs, dancing 
clubs, and all kinds of sports clubs. These are social groups 
having no further aim than the satisfaction of the needs of 
their members to be in contact with other people. I do not 
think it is necessary to postulate any inborn instinct for 
people to herd together, but it is certain that in a group of 
their fellows they find themselves more satisfied emotion- 
ally, more free from anxiety and a sense of insufficiency, 
and in a favourable situation to satisfy their profound 
craving for prolonged exercise of their speech habits. For 
such a group, absolute unity of opinion on certain subjects 
is unnecessary, so, unlike our first kind, this sort of group 
will have no dogmas and no heresies. Its end is in no way 
interfered with by the existence of other groups of the same 
kind, so it has no reason for group intolerance. On the 
other hand, its ends are interfered with by any kind of 
heterogeneity within its membership which prevents the 
satisfaction of the social cravings of its members, such as 
differences of race and of occupational status. Such a 
group as this (unless it is a small one bound together by the 
mutual affection of its members) has nothing of the cohe- 
siveness of the other kind of group, so any tendency for social 
groups with an external aim to lose that external aim and 
change into a group of the other kind is bound to result in 
more or less of a tendency to disintegrate. 

Now plainly the suggestion of my American friend was 
that religious churches were groups of the second kind. 
Since I have reflected upon his reply I have felt that he is 
very likely to be, at least in large measure, right ; and also 
that this is a relatively modern thing in the history of western 
religious organisations which explains many social religious 
phenomena of the present day. Plainly it is not equally 
true of all religious bodies in all places. Most likely it is 
less true in Europe than it is in America and less true of 
some religious bodies than of others. The Roman Catholic 
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Church is, for example, a body with a well-marked external 
aim and with all the marks of a social group with external 
aim. The same is true of Quakerism, except that it is remark. 
ably free from group intolerance. The new religious move- 
ment of Buchmanism is particularly interesting in this 
connection. Although it has no institutional organisation 
and at a first glance appears to have developed the habits 
of social clubs to an unusual degree, yet it has a definite 
external aim (of promoting a mode of life which is not that 
of people outside it) and shows to a marked extent the 
tolerance of such individual differences as national and 
racial ones amongst its numbers, a fact which will quite 
likely give it a social importance quite apart from any 
religious value it may have. These differences between 
different religious bodies are important because they mean 
that different churches differ in their resistance to dis- 
integrating forces, and in their tolerance on the one hand of 
dogmatic divergences between their members and on the 
other of such individual differences as racial and occupa- 
tional ones. 

If we ask what was originally this aim of religious 
organisations which has been so very largely lost, I think 
that the answer may be shortly expressed by saying that it 
was an attempt to adjust men’s behaviour and thought to 
the requirements of a spiritual world. This spiritual world 
was thought of as no less real than the material world and 
of vastly greater practical importance, since it was to last 
for all eternity, while the material world would one day be 
destroyed and in any case every man’s connection with it 
would cease with his bodily death. This spiritual world 
was not thought of as merely something to begin at a man’s 
death but as a most important part of his present environ- 
ment. Religious practices were a kind of commerce with the 
spiritual world and events in the material world were believed 
to be often a direct result of causes acting from the spiritual 
world. 

At the present time, as a result of the habits of mind 
arising from the conception of scientific causation, this atti- 
tude towards the spiritual world is not held by most men of 
our civilisation, to whom indeed it is inconceivable. It is a 
general principle in human psychology that deeply grounded 
habits of thought appear as unquestionable truths, and the 
habits of thought connected with scientific causation are 
now very deeply grounded in ourselves. Most people of the 
present day, whether or not they belong to religious organisa- 
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tions, have no such vivid sense of a real spiritual environ- 
ment. Many indeed would affirm verbally the proposition 
that there is a spiritual world but this object of their belief 
jsremote and shadowy. They would be surprised if it played 
any tangible part in the events of the material world such 
as would have appeared commonplace to the religious man 
of a few centuries ago. This loss of vividness of sense of the 
spiritual world was also in part, no doubt, the result of 
ihinges in religious practices. At the Reformation, for 
example, for reasons not themselves connected with the 
rise of the conception of scientific causation, the practice of 
praying for the dead and of asking for the prayers of the 
saints were given up. The result was the abolition of many 
abuses connected with these practices ; but also, no doubt, 
although not intended by the Reformers, there was a real 
reduction in the intimacy and vividness of the ordinary 
man’s commerce with the other world. 

Probably it is the partial loss of such vivid apprehension 
of the spiritual world that has caused religious groups to 
become less marked by any clear-cut external aim. My 
suggestion is that religious bodies were originally intolerant 
and strongly coherent social organisations, pursuing an aim 
which was in definite opposition to the social ends of those 
around them whom they intolerantly designated as members 
of “the World.” Progressively through the centuries the 
situation has changed. There has been a good deal of give 
and take. The World has been largely converted to 
Christianity, but the aims pursued by religious organisa- 
tions have also become largely those they found in the out- 
side world. There is now no sharp distinction between the 
aims pursued and the mode of life adopted by people inside 
and those outside religious organisations (as there is, let us 
say, between those inside and outside the Communist or 
Fascist party). So we see the religious organisations more 
and more taking the character of social groups of our second 
kind, tolerant but lacking in internal cohesion. In the 
political and racial antagonisms of the present day on the 
other hand, we see social phenomena which are not merely 
similar to those of the religious reformations and persecu- 
tions but are truly the product of identically the same social 


psychological forces. 
R. H. THOULESS. 
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HAS THE CHURCH OBSTRUCTED 
PROGRESS P 


R. A. EDWARDS. 
Vicar of Wisborough. 


THERE is a widely prevalent criticism of Christianity to the 
effect that the Church has uniformly stood in the path of 
human progress. The argument usually includes by way of 
illustration a reference to Galileo and Darwin, and some- 
times to Bishop Colenso, or the use of anzsthetics in child- 
birth, or birth-control, or even to the modern difficulties 
surrounding the pulpit at Liverpool Cathedral. It is far 
from easy to discover the exact content of the argument, 
for it is used by two quite different types of writers; the one 
includes all those who are resolutely opposed to religion and 
to Christianity in particular, and the other a wide group 
which for want of a better term may be roughly classed as 
modernists. In the hands of the former the argument 
appears to mean that Christianity, and indeed religion in 
general, is bound to be destroyed by the advancing light of 
knowledge as it is gradually brought to bear upon it, that it 
depends for any success it may have had or still has upon the 
comparative ignorance of the bulk of mankind, and it more 
than suggests that intelligent churchmen have really known 
this, but because they clung to their positions from unworthy 
motives, such as cupidity or a liking for the authority which 
religion gave them, have endeavoured to stop the advance 
of the destructive force. In the hands of the latter group 
who are friendly to religion the argument has not quite the 
same significance. They use it as a warning, as a plea for 
a patient hearing or a glad acceptance of their particular 
cause, and for them the suggestion in the argument is that 
the Church has been mistaken in thinking that new know- 
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ledge would eventually prove destructive of religion, and 
that therefore the modern Church should hesitate to stone 
its prophets. But in each case the impression made upon the 
hearer is much the same. There is the churchman, loud- 
voiced, blustering, torturing, and either frankly wicked or 
at the best crassly obscurantist, while before him there 
stands the patient thinker propounding an obvious truth. 
The argument calls up very effectively an imposing 
series of depressing historical pictures. There is Galileo 











surrounded by the Inquisitors while he maintains, what we 
all know to be a fact, that the earth revolves on its axis, 
whispering as he hears his condemnation, ‘* Nevertheless 
itmoves.”” There is Bishop Wilberforce engaging Professor 
Huxley in acrimonious discussion, or Dean Burgon of 
Chichester with his famous peroration to a university sermon 
offering to leave the scientists their ancestors in the Zoo 
provided he could retain his in the Garden of Eden. There 
is the forlorn Bishop Colenso inhibited all over England, or 
an unhappy woman suffering prolonged agony in childbirth 
all because churchmen are blind to the truth. It all sounds 
very terrible; the facts stand out inescapably in history ; 
anyone who cares to call at the nearest library can verify 
them for himself. Does it not mean that the Church, loving 
darkness rather than light, has persistently fastened error 
like a yoke upon the necks of the faithful ? Indeed, so dis- 
mayed do people appear to be by the formidable array of 
facts that for the most part they leave the argument alone, 
or try to counter it with assertions of what the Church has 
done for education, or by pointing out how it kept civilisa- 
tion alive in the Dark Ages. Then they try to say something 
broad-minded about birth-control, and hope for the best. 

But there are two points that are quite fatal to the argu- 
ment, and first it is immensely important to notice that, 
quite apart from any theological considerations whatever, 
the prima facie case in each of these examples, Galileo, 
Darwin, Colenso, chloroform, or the modern birth-control, 
was at the time of its delivery to the world very far from 
being the obvious thing that modern writers would have us 
suppose. 

Take the case of Galileo. In 1543 Copernicus died holding 
in his hands the first copy of his unpublished book setting 
out his astronomical theories. Until that time the prevailing 
ideas of astronomy were for all practical purposes more or 
less what they had always been, that the earth was flat and 
that the sun, moon and stars moved round it. So universally 
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and so strong was this belief that in 1597, over fifty year 
after the publication of Copernicus’ book, Galileo wrote ty 
Kepler that he accepted the general position of Copernicus, 
but was afraid to acknowledge it for fear of ridicule. The 
letter is important, for the men whose laughter he feared 
were not the Inquisitors or even the unenlightened majority, 
but the intelligentsia of hisday. At that date the new theory, 
however attractive it might be to a man of Galileo’s inquiring 
temperament, was quite unproved. There were no tele. 
scopes then directed at the heavens to check astronomical 
predictions ; it was not even known that the moon was 4 
solid body; and it is worth while remembering that it js 
only the incomprehensible character of Professor Jeans’ 
universe that makes it more difficult to believe than the 
supposedly simple fact that the earth moves round the sun 
and rotates on its axis as it does so. Whether the new 
notion was heretical or not, it appeared obviously foolish, 
and the old notion had the support of all the accredited 
teachers of the day with the great authority of Aristotle as 
their buttress. 

Then there is Darwin. Nowadays we are so accustomed 
to the idea of the gradual development of the universe that 
the word ‘ evolution’ has become common coin and the 
idea is used to account for nearly everything; but at the 
time when it was first produced in England, less than a 
hundred years ago, it was very far from being an obvious 
truth. A man looking at a monkey (and it is significant 
that the discussion of Evolution was very quickly a discus- 
sion about monkeys, and that jokes about the missing link 
were being made long before Darwin was dead) cannot help 
agreeing that there are remarkable points of similarity 
between it and a man; but he is none the less clear that the 
differences are equally remarkable; and that he should be 
in any way a member of the same family as the gorilla is 
not in fact a point that has only to be stated to be trans- 
parently clear. Instead of being easily seen to be true the 
evolutionary hypothesis seemed when it was first presented 
obviously false. Its various gaps were very apparent, and 
for the average person were not easily closed. There might 
once have been a link between man and the monkeys, but 
the world in general could hardly help noticing that he was 
missing. If Dean Burgon employed sarcasm in his sermons, 
he was only saying what most people thought and were 
laughing over in the music-halls. 

Or take the case of Bishop Colenso. Once more his views 
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were anything but the obvious truths which modern writers 

est. The facts of Biblical criticism do not at once 
strike even the thoughtful reader of the Bible. He is unlikely 
to discover traces of four or five hands as he reads the 
Pentateuch ; the distinctions in the Book of Isaiah, so far 
from being patent, still provide much material for discussion 
among highly qualified scholars ; we are still a very long way 
from arriving at agreement as to the details of the Synoptic 
Problem; the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is still in 
debate; while, strangely enough, much modern scholarship 
seems to be moving away from the positions of the early 
Biblical critics. At the time, 1862, when Colenso published 
his volumes on the Book of Joshua the whole series of proposi- 
tions that now go by the name of the Higher Criticism had a 
preposterous air about them; they appeared to be mere 
perversity, examples of misplaced ingenuity, very like the 
Baconian theory of the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Then there is chloroform, and again it is true that the 
use of an aneesthetic in childbirth did not carry with it its 
obvious commendation. It was one thing to relieve pain 
during an operation; that was pain being inflicted, not 
something natural; but the pangs of childbirth were part 
of the normal order of human physiology, and it was by no 
means clear that man was doing a wise thing if he interfered 
with those. In addition, until comparatively recent times 
anesthetics were very uncertain things ; the years of experi- 
ment and discovery had not yet been passed ; deaths under 
chloroform occurred not infrequently ; there was no certain 
answer yet as to the effect upon the child; and the people 
who thought that the pain had something to do with the 
bond between the mother and her child were not necessarily 
maintaining a theological opinion. The idea was new, 
untested, possibly dangerous in more ways than one; and 
though the doctors and those who submitted to chloroform 
were brave explorers, they were explorers, and those who 
condemned them as foolhardy had the general run of opinion 
behind them. 

Finally the same sort of thing is true about birth-control. 
Churchmen may be opposing it on theological grounds, but 
the case against it is very far from being composed solely 
of bad theology and prejudice. It is a fact, and not a theo- 
logical opinion, that a certain method of control has not yet 
been discovered, and that no apparatus at present on the 
market is either very simple or in unskilled hands very safe ; 
the doctors themselves are very far from being agreed that 
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the practice is without ill effects upon the mental anq 
physical health ; and finally the opinion that it is probably 
unwise deliberately to separate a physiological function from 
its major purpose has no necessary religious foundation, 
Birth-control may turn out to be the truth for which the 
world was waiting, it may prove to be the harmless solution 
of a large group of very vexing problems, but at the moment, 
so far from the opposition being mere obscuranticism, there 
is very,much to be said for it. 

We have seen, then, that when these cases of opposing the 
truth are examined the churchmen astonishingly appear as 
having behind them the solid support of the ordinary 
received opinion of their day, and this point is by itself 
sufficient to be quite fatal to the validity of the argument, 
But there is a second point which is equally important ; for 
it is still open to those who care to ignore that fact that 
Galileo’s judges, for example, were acting with the support 
of received Science and common opinion, to make play with 
the idea, no doubt true, that they would have left Galileo 
alone had his opinions not come into conflict with Theology. 
Had he confined himself to physics, to the pendulum and 
the like, he would have passed undisturbed to his grave; 
it was only when he began to talk about the movements of 
the earth that the theologians prepared their indictment. 
Copernicus had been extremely careful to guard his work 
from any possible theological misconception, and at any 
rate his timely death saved him, for it left his book to make 
its own quiet way in the world unchampioned by its author. 
Galileo had no such good fortune. There was his work 
plainly conflicting with theology, and there he was himself 
alive to press its claims, a strong, determined, outspoken 
man. Twenty years after he had written of his timidity to 
Kepler he was warned. He never took the warning seriously, 
and one or two eminent churchmen seemed to him to approve 
his light-hearted course. Twenty more years and his teach- 
ing was formally condemned. Who can doubt that in the 
sixteenth century a similar fate would have overtaken 
Darwin ? 

That is exactly the point: In the sixteenth century. 
To-day when a rationalist is very nearly completely free to 
write what he pleases, having only to keep within the very 
wide limits of the civil law of blasphemy, obscenity or libel ; 
when an Anglican bishop can announce that he is prepared 
to ordain to the ministry men who do not believe the Virgin 
Birth or who hold unorthodox views of the Resurrection, 
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and remain in undisturbed possession of his see; when 
evolutionary ideas and the methods of the higher criticism 
gre common places of the theological colleges ; when in all 
Christendom only a crank would venture to maintain the 
Biblical cosmology against Copernicus, it is extraordinarily 
difficult for us to reach a clear vision as we look back at 
these ancient battles. It is only too easy to see the tender 
plant of truth slowly struggling towards the light through 
the grim shadow of religious obscuranticism, and from one 
oint of view that picture is undoubtedly a true description 
of what is seen: there is truth in the hands of Galileo, and 
there is religious obscuranticism trampling upon it in the 
persons of his judges. Only the point of view is wrong. 
It is not special pleading to insist that the case of Galileo 
can never be understood if there has been unconsciously 
substituted for him, shall we say ? the figure of Bernard Shaw, 
and for his judges the modern Anglican bench of bishops 
under the chairmanship of Archbishop Lang. 

To see correctly the theological side of these old con- 
troversies it is absolutely essential to escape altogether from 
modern ideas of theology. It is not sufficient to remember 
that the Biblical cosmology was not then seen to be merely 
the common view of the day in which the books were written, 
or that the description of the fall of the wall of Jericho was 
probably no more than a pardonably exaggerated picture 
of the normal capture of the city. A point of that kind is 
important, but it is far more important to grasp the fact 
that in the sixteenth century the whole modern outlook 
upon theology and upon science had not been so much as 
dreamt of. To the medieval mind the truth about the 
universe was not waiting to be discovered by the patient 
investigations of accurately minded men. It had been dis- 
covered ; it was known, settled, complete, all written out 
for anyone to read ; it was taught daily in the schools. If 
all that was true of medizeval science, it was true to a very 
much greater degree of medieval theology. If such science 
as there was then was a settled system handed down from 
the days of Aristotle, still more was theology a closed system. 
It had been closed by the saintly Fathers and general 
Councils, and, what is more, no one disputed that it had been 
closed. It was a true and perfect account of God and man 
and of the universe in which man lived, a whole faith once 
veritably delivered to the saints. If heresy existed, it was 
sporadic and easily suppressed, a matter of no moment one 
way oranother. The great Faith was there, visibly enthroned 
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in the chair of Peter. The Bible was not the work of men 
exposed to all the limitations of the thought of their day, 
a treasure in an earthen vessel, to be examined and criticised 
with every aid that human knowledge and ingenuity could 
provide. It was the Word of God, containing without fault 
a complete and final revelation of God to man. The theology 
based upon it was not a temporary approximation to the 
truth, an attempt made in the fleeting formulas of an age to 
express for a generation or two the elusive ideal of divine 
truth. On the contrary, it was simply an elucidation of 
what the Word of God contained, true for all men for ever; 
and even the heretic when he assailed the theology appealed 
like the orthodox to the unshakable rock of Holy Scripture, 
It is difficult in our day to grasp the meaning of this atmo- 
sphere of finality in which a man grew up in a religious world 
where a huge mass of ideas, some Biblical, some dogmatic 
with conciliar authority behind them, some traditional, was 
welded together into a coherent system which covered the 
whole of his life. In that system there were to be found 
answers to all his questions—frank, downright, satisfying 
answers, whether he asked what becomes of a baby who died 
unbaptised or if the earth moved. 

The whole of that atmosphere has gone beyond the pos- 
sibility of any return, and to-day the most intransigeant of 
Roman Catholics even though he may accept whole- 
heartedly the Catholic Faith with all its creeds and tradi- 
tions, lives in a world more different from the world of his 
medieval forefathers than theirs was from the world of 
Palto. To-day even the Pope is aware that the earth is 
round and rotates on its axis and has adjusted his theology 
accordingly ; but at the time of Galileo any idea that 
Theology, the Queen of Sciences, might require adjustment 
was inconceivable. Not only were his judges dealing with a 
man at whom the learned world laughed, but they did so 
from the astounding position of men who had the whole of 
divinely given truth on the shelves behind them. To suggest 
that they were being obscurantist is to be completely blind 
to the facts of their age. They were defending what they 
unquestionably believed was Truth revealed to the Church 
by God Himself from the impact of self-opinionated folly. 
It is difficult to see just where the discreditable part of their 
action lies. The idea that Truth is waiting to be discovered, 
that there is further Truth still,to be found, that what has 
formerly passed as Truth may turn out to be false, that 
theology will inevitably have to conform with whatever does 
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at any time turn out to be Truth, is the most modern of 
modern ideas; and the idea of Religion opposing Truth 
oly sounds shocking to-day because we have altogether for- 
tten the world where the whole Truth was already known. 
The last echoes of that world probably died away in 
thenineteenth century. Burgon, Wilberforce, the opponents 
of Colenso all belonged to it, and no doubt there are still 
survivors in Tennessee and elsewhere, but that world of 
certainty has gone. Even the dogma of Infallibility is 
confined to a very restricted area of faith and morals. But 
to miss the fact that it once existed is to miss everything 
that matters in the history of Christianity and Science. 
Galileo was unquestionably persecuted, and to our ideas the 
story is deplorable ; but in the circumstances of his age it 
is inconceivable that anything else could have happened. 
Dean Burgon may seem incredibly silly as we look back at 
him, but he was spiritually a child of the medieval world. 
The fact is not that Christianity loves the darkness and has 
consistently opposed Truth, but that almost universally 
until the end of the sixteenth century and lingering onwards 
until a time well within living memory it was believed that 
all Truth had been revealed to the Christian Church, and 
that the various novelties appeared when they were first 
presented, not only as nonsense or obviously mistaken, but 
when tested by the talisman of the revealed body of Truth 
as falsehood, and to oppose falsehood is not considered even 
in the modern world the mark either of a knave or a fool. 
Still, the legend that the Church has always perversely 
resisted the truth is firmly established by now, and its 
essential falsity is only likely to be observed by those who are 
determined to be intellectually exact. But let us grant for 
the sake of argument that the position we have been criti- 
cising is correct, and ask those who use it exactly what the 
argument means. ‘Taking the rationalist’s side first and 
admitting that Christian people always have resisted truth, 
we notice immediately the impressive fact that history does 
not confirm the suggestion that their resistance was from 
their own point of view justified. There was apparently no 
need for them to be afraid of Galileo or Darwin, for with the 
passage of time Christianity has assimilated the doctrines 
it once resisted and found them harmless. Exactly what 
purpose, then, is served by labouring a point which on 
examination proves to be not only a misreading of history, 
but completely without significance for the rationalist’s 
purpose ? Or on the other hand, still granting that the 
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Church has resisted truth, and disregarding all that we have 
said to destroy the argument, what is the exact bearing of 
the warning which the modernist finds in the story of 
Galileo ? What ought the Church to have done? That jg 
the kind of question to which the modernist is apt to assume 
that we know the answer. But do we? Does the modernist 
really mean that the Church, warned by the case of Galileo, 
ought to accept any and every novelty that is presented to 
it? Precisely how does the warning help us when we are 
being asked to decide about birth-control, or to choose 
between T. R. Glover’s Christ or Schweitzer’s, to name no 
more? Or bearing in mind the foolish things that Bishop 
Wilberforce said to Huxley, and warned by the ill-advised 
inhibition of Bishop Colenso, where are we when we come to 
consider the recent controversy about Liverpool Cathedral ? 
Is the lesson that we should forthwith break down all 
denominational barriers ? It is very far from easy to see the 
bearing of this past history, even if the modernist’s reading 
of it is correct, upon our modern problems, and at times the 
lesson which the modernist appears to think should be drawn 
from it comes dangerously near implying that we know 
nothing at all with any certainty, that no truth has been 
finally discovered but that all waits to be found, and that our 
position can only be compared with that of mariners who, 
without chart or compass and unable to read the sky, 
voyage for an uncertain harbour. We need to be extremely 
careful lest, because it has dawned on us that the Inquisitors 
were mistaken in thinking that they held all truth in their 
hands, we fall into the worse plight of declaring that we hold 
none. The very most that the modernist can wring from the 
argument, in the Liverpool controversy, in the battle of the 
creeds, in the birth-control discussion, or in any of our other 
modern problems is this, that the infallibilist temper is a 
dangerous thing. But is that platitude so likely to be for- 
gotten that for its sake he must lend his authority to the 
canard that Christianity has persistently opposed Truth ? 

It is high time that these ‘ martyrs for the truth’ were 
allowed to rest quietly in their graves. It was their misfortune 
to be born at a time when it was quite genuinely thought that 
all Truth was known. They deserve all honour for their un- 
flinching courage in holding to the truth they had found, but 
it may well be doubted if their story has any significance for 
our free-thinking modern age. 


R. A. EDWARDS. 


WisBporouGH, Sussex. 
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INDIAN PANTHEISM AND WESTERN 
THOUGHT. 


W. S. URQUHART, D.Lirt., D.D., D.L., 


Principal of the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, and Ex-Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta. 


THERE are many amongst Indian religious thinkers of to-day 
who are impatient of the idea of any rivalry amongst the 
various faiths, and who, preferring to leave undiscussed any 
cdaim on the part of Christianity to unique character or 
supremacy, are acutely conscious of the need for religious 
co-operation. They call upon adherents of the Christian 
religion to come over and help them in the fight against 
secularism and irreligion. They are warmly appreciative of 
the ethical and spiritual value of Christianity, and readily 
admit how much it has done for India. But why, they ask, 
should it not do more, especially at the present time, by 
joining with the enlightened adherents of other faiths in 
the defence and strengthening of spirituality and moral 
authority ? 

Surely there is force in such an appeal, and it will win the 
attention both of the convinced believer in the unique 
character of Christianity and of the most latitudinarian 
religious relativist. Here, if anywhere, it is a case of he that 
is not against us is on our side. And is there not at the 
present time a growing sense of our responsibility, as fellow 
citizens with the Indian people of the same commonwealth, 
for the discovery and utilisation of all sources of moral and 
spiritual strength, especially of those which may be found in 
a mutual understanding of the common elements in differing 
religious faiths? Why should British exports to India be 
mainly of a material character ? Why ever should they be 
only on the political or cultural plane ? It is our duty to be 
not merely honest merchants or upright judges or even 
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intellectual leaders, but also to contribute to the strengthep. 
ing of the religious forces which are available for India, an 
which are to a considerable extent inherent in her ow 
religious tradition. For this co-operative religious effort 
which need involve no weakening of the unique claim of 
Christianity—there is need of a fuller understanding of 
India’s religious faith. In the struggle with secularism, jp 
the endeavour to secure that the rapidly advancing cultural 
unity of the world shall not be devoid of religious inspiration, 
we cannot afford to neglect the spiritual resources of other 
faiths. God has not left himself without a witness in them, 
and the spirit of the unincarnate Christ has been workin 
through the ages. As has been said, 





“‘ There is a distinct type of religious thought and life 
in India which God has been evolving through the 
centuries, and this must be saved both for India and the 
world,” + 


The good that is in Indian thought and religion is calling 
to the best that is in Christianity, summoning us to bring 
forth that best into clear consciousness, to realise it, to 
interpret it and develop it. I do not suppose any country in 
the world has ever taken her thought more seriously than 
India has done, especially in ancient times, and the same is 
true in even greater degree of her religion. As Deussen says, 
** No people on earth took religion so seriously, none toiled 
on the way to salvation as they did.” In respect of general 
attitude rather than of particular doctrines, and taking 
account of aspirations a than results, we can, I think, 
without exaggeration or sentimentality, be more appreciative 
than we in the West frequently are of the religious aptitudes 
of India. Even in the abstract negations of her thought, in 
the very intensity of her ascetic abnegation, she has expressed 
something of the deepest need of the human soul, that sense 
of loneliness and of helplessness and of mystery over against 
the immensity of the universe which are a preparation for the 
consciousness of the overwhelming presence of God. The 
Indian emphasis upon “ one-pointedness ”’ is a corrective of 
the diffuseness of our thought, and the ever-present conscious- 
ness of the ineffability and indescribableness of God is 4 
rebuke to the rigidities of our dogmatisms. There is truth as 
well as national enthusiasm behind the words of Professor 
Vasvani of Bombay when he says, 


1 Bernard Lucas, Our Task in India, p. 27. 
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“The West will come to the East to learn its age-long 
wisdom, in order to develop its own mystical sense, to 
look upon nature not merely as a field for scientific 
experiment, but as the sanctuary of the spirit, to 
exercise itself in meditation so as to grasp the spirit of 
idealism and realise the presence of God in social life.” 


Professor J. S. Mackenzie thinks that at the present time 
there is probably 








“nothing more important than the attempt to bring 
together the light that has been gathered by Western 
science and that which has been set forth by the saints 
and sages of the East ” } 


and Professor Heiler of Marburg holds that 


“ there is need of a theological labour on a gigantic scale 
which shall link the fullness of the Christian Revelation 
with the religious and philosophical possessions of 
India” * 


Indian thought challenges us to avail ourselves of its resources 
in the interpretation of Christianity, and there are signs that 
those who are engaged in this task are at the present day 
paying more attention to the possibility of Indian contri- 
ution. The challenge will be met more fully as the Indian 
Church develops her own intellectual leaders, and as those 
who go from this country bearing the Christian message, 
realise that they must go as learners also and not only as 
teachers. 

But we must now turn more directly to the subject of this 
paper. India might be said to have conducted the most 
colossal experiment in the religious effect of the doctrine of 
immanence which is to be found in the whole history of 
religion. It has taken the form of a pantheistic attitude, 
which is on the whole more negative than positive. India 
has been described as “‘ radically pantheistic and that from 
its cradle onwards,”’ and its pantheism has been more diffused 
in popular consciousness and more continuous in its develop- 
ment than in any other country. There has been a readiness 
to find close at hand the materials both for speculative insight 
and religious devotion. Every bush may be afire with God, 
and every natural occurrence a manifestation of His in- 
dwelling. Through pantheism both mind and spirit may be 
satisfied together. 


1 Hispsert Journa., “ International Unity,” October, 1926, 
® Heiler, Sundar Singh, p. 228. 
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If we take the double formula, ‘* God is all and All is God” 
as the fundamental formula of pantheism, we may say that 


Indian thought is more interested in the former or negative } 
aspect than in the latter or positive aspect, although the |” 


diffusion of divinity is by no means regarded as unimportant, 
Greater emphasis is laid upon the unity of God than upon 
the diversity of His manifestations, and, if necessary, the 
diversity—even the differentiation between man and God— 
has to be sacrificed to the unity. Even in the earliest religious 
literature, the literature of the Rigveda, dating from before 
1000 B.c., this passionate search for unity manifests itself, 
The multifarious polytheistic deities are grouped together, 
classified, generalised in function and organised in relative 
importance. Even though there may be no permanently 
supreme deity, one or other of the gods obtains temporary 
supremacy, and this is evidence of the growth of the con- 
ception of concentrated devotion. The ritual, also, is pressed 
into the service of unity. The sacrifice is, according to an 
ancient Vedic conception, the ‘‘ thread spun out to reach the 
gods.”” It is an opportunity of tapping the hidden forces of 
reality, or it is itself a latent fundamental power, deeper than 
the gods themselves, the mysterious constitutive principle of 
the universe. 

We find traces also of the internalising of the mechanism 
of the ritual and the bringing of it into association with the 
aspiration of the worshipper. The connection takes place 
first of all on the physical plane, as the agitated outbreathing 
of the emotionally excited worshipper is quite simply con- 
ceived as dispersing and losing itself in the atmosphere. A 
higher plane is reached when we conceive of the breath as 
becoming articulate in prayer and of this as penetrating and 
having efficacy in the objective world of reality. We are 
here on the verge of the conception of the close relationship 
between the aspiration of the worshipper and the underlying 
power of reality, and the way is prepared for the identification 
of Atman and Brahman, the spirit of man and the spirit of 
the universe, a conception which was to have a predominant 
place in later religious and philosophical thinking. A further 
step in idealisation is reached when the efficacy of the know- 
ledge possessed by the priests is emphasised. The ability to 
penetrate beneath surface appearance to hidden meaning is 
closely associated with mysterious power, and in this con- 
nection we may see even the germ of the negative conception 
that reality is different from appearance and is to be reached 
by the disregard of the suggestions of ordinary experience. 
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] ~ he 5 So through the centuries the search for unity grew in 
negatiy, intensity, and, as the primitive joyousness of the Vedic period 
ough the gave place to a more sombre mood in the grey twilight of 
rportant more abstract speculation, the consciousness deepened that 
aN. upon § the Ultimate Reality was to be reached mainly through 
Ary, the pegation. The effort to transform the All into God encoun- 
d God. {tered too many obstacles in its treatment of the distracting 
liversity of experience, and the tendency was to turn atten- 
tion rather to the other form of the pantheistic principle, to 
emphasise the idea that God was All, or, in other words, to 
deny the reality of all that was not God that God might be 
il in all. There is, indeed, a transition from the positive 
nood to the negative. Our forms of perception and cate- 
pries of thought are thrown out in order to grasp the objects 
ifthe world, and, however adequate these may be as far as 
pressed qtdinary objects are concerned, they are found to be 
& to an qnadequate for dealing with the ultimate reality. But yet 
ach the |ttey lead us towards it. Space and time are useful forms 
een for religious satisfaction in that the unbroken con- 
tinuity of space and the equally unbroken continuity of time 
suggest the idea of cosmical unity. Spacelessness means 
unlimited universality and timelessness the permanent and 
hanism }uchanging. Similarly when we extract from the category 
ith the | causality its uttermost significance this may be taken to 
mean passing beyond particular events to that which is the 
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athing ground of all happening, the discovery of Eternal Being 
y con. | “hind and beyond all Becoming. 

re. A The Indian mind, especially in the thought of the Vedanta, 


ath as | deepens the significance of this discovery by passing sentence 
of annihilation on the world of sense it has left behind. The 


ig and ; . ; 

Je are | objects of our ordinary experience are but “ names and 
ship forms,” unrealities, appearances; and the world they con- 
rlying | stitute is but little better than a dream. Our categories are 
ration | constructions of the self, figments of our imagination, or 
‘rit of | Pethaps the products of some cosmic imagining of an arch- 
inant | lusionist, of whose mysterious existence we are dimly aware, 
irther | but who has no secure place in the scheme of ultimate reality. 
-now- The outgoing or expansive movement of our minds has 
ty to been of the nature of a deception—self-deception or cosmic 
ing is deception, it matters little which, but yet it has not been 


con- | Wholly a mistake. It is only the direction which has been 
ntion | Wong. The true significance of the expansive movement in 
ched | knowledge is that we are related to a reality beyond ourselves, 
re. but its error is that it has sought to find outside of us what 
can only be found within. When we retract our faculties 
Vou, XXXIII. No. 2. 9 
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from their vain external search, and enfold them again 
within ourselves, we find that this self of ours is not a mere 
pin-point of existence, a shadowy and vanishing entity, hy 
that it is a focussing of the universal Self, a coming inty 
conscious and concentrated luminousness of that Vast 
ultimate Being with whom or with which we are essentially 
one :— 

“ If thou wouldst empty all thyself of self 









Like to a shell dishabited 

Then might he find thee on the ocean shelf 

And say, ‘ This is not dead ’ 

And fill thee with himself instead.”—(T. E. Brown.) 


We thus reach the climax of Indian thought, the fund. 
mental formula “‘ That art Thou,” the equation of the self of 
the individual with the Self of the universe, the establishment 
of the identity relation with God, both for philosophy and 
religion. Max Miiller describes this as ‘‘ the boldest and 
truest synthesis in the whole history of philosophy,” and an 
Indian writer thus glowingly describes its supreme signi- 
ficance :— 


** To think and feel and act as if—as is really the case 
—I were the universe, this is the grand ideal which the 
(religious books) set up before their followers—an ideal 
which guides the practical conduct and devotional 
exercises of all true Hindu theists.”’ 


The identity-relation between the soul and God is the 
ultimate distillation of the Indian doctrine of immanence, 
and it is the practical implications of this which are impor- 
tant. The identification of the human soul with God may be 
preceded, as we have seen, by a more positive identification 
of God with the universe, in which case the soul is absorbed 
in God through the universe, or it may take place more 
negatively and more directly, the soul emptying itself of all 
other interests and becoming immersed in the immediate 
reality of God. But whether it expresses itself in affirmation 
of the world or negation of it, it involves in both cases, asa 
practical implication, a diminution of the value of the 
individual and a sacrifice of him to the whole. To a certain 
extent this encourages unselfishness, but all down through 
the ages there has been, we think, a certain disregard for the 
individual life and an excessive dominance of society over 
the individual and a sacrifice to a greater extent than is 
necessary of personal freedom. The tyranny of caste, though 
weakening, is still often a grim reality, and in the welter of 
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modern politics the terrorists owe something of their strength 
to the possibility of inducing a mood of utter self-abandon- 
ment in the interests of a cause and a reckless disregard of 
individual human life, whether of the accomplice or of his 
victim. Similarly we think that if ever, for other reasons, 
communism got a foothold in India, it would find that this 
mood supplied it with an abundance of adaptable materials. 

The prevalence and persistence of polytheism in India 
may have puzzled many who may have been impressed by 
the elevation and purity of much Indian religious thinking, 
but it is just in the positively pantheist character of that 
thought that we find an explanation. If all is God then 
everything or any thing may be God. There is no criterion 
of value, and from the divinity of the whole there is an easy 
transition to the divinity of the part. My wife, in her book 
on the Women of Bengal, tells of an Indian woman who said : 
“He is everywhere’; anu then, striking the doorpost, 
added : ‘* Even if I say He is in this doorpost, verily it is He, 
and I must worship it.” Pantheism, even when it is an 
elevated philosophical doctrine, is an encouragement and 
not a corrective of polytheism, and when further we 
remember that the higher thought of India is so intel- 
lectualised as to be the possible possession of only the few, 
we realise that the forces which may be marshalled against 
the more debased forms of popular polytheism are not 
numerous, and that even they, not being furnished by their 
philosophic thought with a true criterion of the higher, are 
but half-hearted in their opposition to the lower. We may 
add to this the fatalism and conservatism which is engendered 
by a naturalistic pantheism. If natural process is the object 
of our worship, we have no deliverance from it, and must 
simply submit. If everything is divine, then even the status 
quo may be deified. If we turn our attention on the other 
hand to the negative aspect of immanence, to identification 
with God through negation of the world and emptying of the 
self, the immediate practical implication of this is distrust 
of the world-process and evacuation of interest in life. If all 
isa dream, there can be no increasing purpose in history with 
which purpose we may identify ourselves and for which we 
may labour. This may explain the readiness of Indians to 
undertake new enterprises, but their want of persistence in 
the pursuit of them. Further, if the identification which is 
to be reached is that of an emptied or characterless self with 
a characterless God, the ethical struggle is divorced from its 
natural religious basis, and becomes not a fruitful endeavour 
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to establish good, but only a moral gymnastic, a discipline 
for the liberation of the soul. It is grossly unfair to accuse 
Indian thought of antinomianism on the ground of the claim 
that the enlightened man may “‘ live as he pleases,” but it jg 
true that ethical perfection is not regarded as the final state 
of the soul. Good as well as evil is transcended in the highest 
religious state, for ethical perfection is not a characteristic of 





the Absolute, and so ethical attainment is not ultimately 
received and preserved by God as a persisting character of 
the soul that has won salvation. 

Finally, we may ask whether the identity relation can 
provide us with religious satisfaction ? This is the ultimate 
test, a test, however, which the Indian thinker is not always 
willing explicitly to apply, because he holds that identity is 
the only relationship between the soul and God which is 
philosophically tenable, and that if it fails to satisfy ou 
religious needs, religion must give place to philosophy rather 
than philosophy to religion. In less theoretical moods, 
cee he would estimate its religious satisfactoriness very 

ighly. 

And with reason, for in many of its aspects this identity 
concept seems to express the intensest form of religion, the 
consummation of the longing of the mystic for completeness 
of harmony with God. It may be reached by negation, but 
negation is a corollary of the insatiable quest on which 
religion sets forth as it emerges from the mood of “ divine 
discontent.”’ Over against the intensity of its aspiration and 
the felt importance of the goal, the world of the actual may 
assume a dream-like character, “‘ relinquishing its hold upon 
the frame of things.” The identity concept also expresses an 
intense dislike of externality in religion, and it is for all of us 
impossible to find satisfaction in a deistic God, set at a 
distance from the world and from ourselves. Religion must 
be ours ; our own attitude. God must be brought from the 
distance into our very heart. For the truly religious man God 
is not an object but an atmosphere in which our soul can truly 
breathe the breath of life. 

Yet notwithstanding the beauty and attractiveness of the 
identity ideal, it does not seem to reach the possible heights 
of the religious relationship. Because of its negative 
character, its denial of our ordinary activities, its emphasis 
upon the difficulties of the religious search, it seems some- 
times to make scepticism the basis of religion, which is 
uncommonly like making a desert and calling it peace. 
Further, through its reluctance to ascribe character either to 
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God or ourselves, it does not guard us against making use of 
lower and even physical conceptions in our interpretation of 
the religious attitude. The very word “ absorption ” has a 
physical suggestiveness about it of the “ plop ” of a raindrop 
into a pool, and it is the same with other identity metaphors. 
We realise. our relationship to God through those of our 
faculties which are nearest to unconsciousness or hypnotic 





states or to our merely physical nature. No room is left for 
the assertion of freedom or of personality. We are lost in 
the boundless spaces of the world, and when we ask who we 
are, ho answer comes from out the void. 

Surely there is a challenge here both to philosophy in 
general and to Christian speculative thought. Surely there 
isa better way of satisfying our religious aspirations—not by 
way of identity indeed, but by way of communion. 

In our thinking upon religious matters, why should we 

not turn back to the simplest relationship of all—the Subject- 
object relationship ? We do not mean that God should be 
likened to other Objects, still less that we should neglect the 
Vedantic warning against externality. We should not con- 
eretise either the world or God or ourselves so as to lead to 
distancing or separation. No foreignness, no strangeness can 
be allowed to enter into or spoil the unity which exists 
between ourselves and God. But emptiness, either of our- 
slves or God, is not the necessary consequence of the 
removal of externality. It is through the activity of the self 
that we obtain a criterion of reality. But the fuller con- 
sciousness of the self is not isolating: along with it there 
comes a sense of duality, a reaching out to the Other, to the 
Divine Object. 
And it is on this basis alone that true worship is possible. 
The identity concept cannot provide for this. Worship 
implies a relationship between two terms, and cannot persist 
ifthe two are fused together. We cannot worship ourselves 
if we alone exist ; nor can we continue to offer the worship 
if God alone exists. 

The truth of the subject-object relationship is continued 
on to the religious level through the conception of love, 
which saves us from the danger of the identity concept, 
especially from the extremes of excessive humility or 
excessive pride, by establishing both terms of the relationship 
between man and God and making communion possible 
between them. The love of man to God is not a merely 
sentimental human yearning without assurance of any 
Object. And from the side of God this conception implies 
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the outflowing activity of God, in trustfulness towards th 
world which He has made, suggesting that He would not ly 
God without it and without purposing to satisfy its needs, 
even when these needs mean the redemption of men from the 
evil they have wrought and the suffering of God for the 
restoration of perfect communion. 

Hindu thought, in the implications of the identity ¢op. 
ception, tends to deny the reality of the actual and to suggest 
that God’s participation in the actual history of men can only 
be of the nature of appearance. Christianity comes dow TH. 
into history in order that it may make actual what is possible 
for men, in order that we—in our concrete full human 
personality, and not as disappearing phantoms in a drean. 
like world—may become the sons of God. In the connect 
of human potentiality with Divine purposefulness Chris. 
tianity seems to complete the truth of the identity con § Vice 
ception. The Hindu formula “ That art Thou ” is a challenge 
sent out by speculative thought, striving to express the § TH" E 
persistent yearning of humanity for fullness of communion, } cautio 
and the answer comes back in the name Immanuel, God with : our 
us. oan 
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THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY—WHAT NEXT? 


LAIRD WINGATE SNELL, 


Vicar of St Andrew’s, Groton and Ayer, Diocese of Massachusetts. 


Tae Editor of this Journal, in an article for October 1917, 
cautioning against over-optimism and attempts at short-cuts 
in our endeavours to bring armed conflict between nations 
toan end, pointed out that nations are what they are largely 
asa result of the demands and stresses and the ever imminent 
threat of war; nations, that is, are constituted as war- 
making agencies. This clearly appears from the fact that the 
whole of any nation’s power and resources, its entire self, can 
be all but instantaneously focussed upon the prosecution of 
war—not only its army and navy but its citizenry ; not only 
its government but its industry; not only its special 
technique of arms but all its science and all its powers of 
artistic and literary expression, all are so organised as to be 
both capable of being enlisted and liable to be impressed for 
war. This is to say that nations are organisms, and their 
organic development has in largest measure been shaped by 
the exigencies and necessities of armed conflict, that war and 
the threat of war have been the dominant environmental 
factor in the evolution of the nation as a social organism. 
Possibly the profoundest effect upon the world of the 
Great War—of its outbreak, its prosecution, and its after- 
math in political, economic, and moral upheaval—will prove 
to be the stimulus it has brought to the organic development 
of national units. Certainly we see nations since the War 
becoming more self-conscious, more sensitive, more assertive, 
more set on being self-contained than ever before, which 
means that in so far they are more organic. What has 
happened in Russia, in Turkey, in Italy, in Japan and India, 
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in Great Britain and the Dominions, and just of late jy 
Germany and the United States, are all movements in the 
one direction of stressing the national entity, emphasising 
the line of demarcation between the nation and its environ. 1ec0 
ment, and thoroughly co-ordinating internal functions to 
the end of self-sufficiency ; and all these are steps in the 
establishing and completing of organic character. It consti. 
tutes a moment in history that peculiarly invites to a survey 
of nations as social organisms in process of a significant Life W 
development. Such a survey demands a biological and 


su 
historical equipment which the writer does not possess. This Piet 
paper would merely call attention to a few points manifest Th 


to a lay observer, whose wider implications might well be 
traced by others having more adequate knowledge and § io f 
training. expre 

Henri Bergson in Creative Evolution shows that the forms | 
assumed by any organism and its various members have not 


: and 
been the direct creations of the life-stream, but have resulted } sate 
indirectly from the endeavour of the life within to overcome } jodie 
and work its way around obstacles and oppositions which the orgal 


environment has presented to the attainment of life’s goals, grow 
We may illustrate thus: Creative life did not say, I will } ger 
make an eye, but, I will enable organisms to sense objects } 
at a distance. Then the form of the eye resulted incidentally 


( 
from the obstacles met and circumvented in realising that et? 
end. So ofall the details of organic forms, they are not direct | who 
determinations of form and organ by creative life, but ] of, 
indirect resultants from the conflict involved in life’s self- } ney 
fulfilment. 


This principle is the mark and seal of organic method ; it obj 
is the vital in contrast to the mechanical or artificial proce- 
dure. The artificer, so far as he is purely an artificer and not ] th, 
an artist, has his work charted at the start. A machine is J me 
creative only of a given form. Life is creative of fuller life, to } gy 
which all forms are incidental and subsidiary. It finds | 
illustrations in any and every field of vital creation. Every 
artist, whatever his medium, knows that his deep-lying ]| f 
motive is not a form to be shaped, but something within to } }j 
be brought to expression, somewhat more of life to be | { 
realised ; then through the medium that is his, he works e 
towards that end and the artistic form results. Its beauty 1s I 
the measure of his success ; for the reason that life’s goal is fi 
truth, and truth expressed is beauty. I 

It is germane to our discussion to note that the Church, 4 ( 
social body uniquely organic in character, provides numerous 
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illustrations of this life method. Its Orders were created not 
directly out-of-hand, ** manufactured,” but took form to 
meet the necessities of a new Life that must be Self-expressed 
ina difficult and dangerous environment. As shown by the 
record, the Church had no thought, Let us make an order of 
deacons, but rather, Let us care properly for our Hellenist 
widows; and the order of deacons resulted, complementing 
the existing Apostolate. So the order of bishops, with a 
later differentiation into bishops and priests, arose from the 
Life within, meeting and surmounting difficulties in ceaseless 
pressure towards that Life’s fuller manifestation in human 
society. 

The Church’s early creeds took form in precisely the same 
way, as McGiffert shows in his study of the Apostles’ Creed— 
not from the Church’s deliberate purpose to give formal 
expression to its faith, but indirectly from the necessity to 
combat errors destructive of its life. Hence the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, in sharp contrast to later doctrinal 
statements, in particular to those in which modern religious 
bodies have consciously sought to formulate their beliefs, are 
organic and vital—living symbols to-day, growing with the 
growth of the human mind and with its understanding of 
eternal truth. 

Now this organic principle, this vital method, clearly 
appears in the relation of war to the internal structure of 
nations, thus showing that nations are indeed organisms in 
whose evolution war has been a dominant factor. For form 
of organisation has not in the past—I think we may say, has 
never in the past, with the Russian experiment a possible 
exception—been the objective of national endeavour; that 
objective conscious or unconscious has been life; the form, 
the internal national structure, has come as a resultant of 
the nation’s endeavour for larger, freer life and of the obstacles 
met in prosecuting that endeavour. And the mode of 
surmounting those obstacles that has been far and away 
most determinative of national structure has been war. 

It happened during the World War that my eyes fell quite 
frequently upon a print in which a pirate chieftain and one of 
his men were pictured gripped in a life and death struggle 
for the captaincy of the pirate craft and crew. Each of the 
combatants had his drawn dagger in his right hand while his 
left hand gripped the right wrist of his opponent. One could 
feel that every last ounce of each villain’s bodily energy was 
poured into the straining endeavour to retain his grip on the 
other’s wrist while wrenching away his own and planting his 
Vou. XXXIII. No. 2. 9* 
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dagger in the other’s heart; and that each one’s whok 
mentality was concentrated upon the least motion of his 
opponent’s eyes or muscles. This seemed to me to symbolig. 
the nations in the War. Not only was the whole physical 
energy of each nation thrown into the conflict, but each 
one’s whole mental energy as well, and this inevitably 
necessarily. For one pirate’s mind to wander, his attention 
to be distracted, his purpose to be divided or uncertain even 
for an instant, meant to have the other’s dagger in his heart, 
Just so the nations—inevitably, necessarily—could not 
permit a nationally divided mind or partial attention to the 
task in hand. The mortal imperative of the hour ruled 
out free speech, a free Press, free congregating, pacifism, 
defeatism, conditioned loyalty ; these would place a tether 
upon the nation’s motions, they would constitute a mind 
divided, a distraction from the immediate tremendous 
emergency, they would delay national decisions when life 
hung upon instant decision. And not only did the War 
demand as of right all of each nation’s physical and mental 
energy, it demanded also, as their struggle demanded of the 
pirates, the complete co-ordination of all energies—harmony, 
co-operation, the will to help, to supplement each the other, 
among all the parts. Just this, be it noted, is what consti- 
tutes a multitude of varied and differing members into a 
healthy organism—their harmonious, co-ordinated, mutually 
helpful, complementary activity. Thus the World War in 
marked degree heightened and brought to fuller development 
the organic constitution of the nations involved. And this 
speeding up of organic development we have seen not only 
continued but accelerated in the years since the War. 

The life and death struggle of the pirates exhibits in 
intensest form those physical factors that have made the 
human body what it is, namely, the necessity imposed upon 
organisms through the ages of evolution to overcome opposi- 
tion, to hunt food, to meet danger, to escape or to kill enemies. 
Just this has shaped the physical organism to be so perfect a 


vehicle for life, has both toughened and refined its texture’ 


and members, has built up such marvellous unity and 
co-ordination amidst such diversity of form and function, 
and, as the crown and glory of the process, has produced at 
last a body so complex and delicately balanced as to be the 
adequate organ of the self-conscious spiritually creative life 
of man; and yet stable enough to stand up under the 
abnormal conditions, novel strains, and degenerative abuses 
of civilisation. 
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The struggling pirates, however, represent a phase of 
bodily activity that for the vast mass of human beings has 
been superseded. For the race at large the physical struggle 
with its intense demands that shaped and perfected the body 
no longer exists, or exists only in incomparably milder 
forms. We do not have to pursue our daily food or capture 
it by the skill of our hands; we do not have to escape our 
foes by flight or fight. A great variety of activities of quite 
a different kind, on what we consider to be quite a higher 
plane, has taken the place of all that. The period of struggle, 
long and intense, was a period of shaping and building. 
Upon that follows the period of use of that which was shaped 
and builded to the ends of a higher creativeness. 

Are we justified in seeking to apply principles observable 
in the evolution of the physical organism, its struggles and its 
goal, to nations and to war? There would seem to be full 
justification for such endeavours in the truth we are just 
coming to grasp, that the organic principle is universal. 
Professor Eddington is showing how the ultimate analysis 
of material existence reveals not a mechanical but an organic 
physical order. Professor Whitehead analyses experience 
and concludes that experience reveals that the totality of 
things is organically constituted. 

Some 1,600 years ago the Church enunciated this identical 
truth in her creed. The Christian symbols term the creative 
principle of Deity, ‘‘ God the Son, the Second Person of the 
Trinity’; and His relation to the Godhead the creed 
symbolises by the phrase, ‘‘ begotten, not made”; by which 
the Creed declares that God’s method in the whole range of 
divine activity is vital, not artificial, organic, not mechanical. 

After the millions of years of evolution in the perfecting 
of physical organisms, we see in modern nations and in the 
Church of the ages this universal principle operative in a new 
direction and on a higher plane in building up humanity 
into social organisms. And in the long past of physical 
evolution there are numberless facts which shed light upon 


the present phase of social evolution. 


The long past teaches us, for one thing, that human 
intelligence cannot envisage, can with no surety indeed even 
vaguely forecast, coming organic developments. Bergson 
emphasises how evolution is creation de novo, and not the 
mere bringing forth of that which is contained and given in 
the past. The successive steps are startling in their difference 
and newness : from worms the fishes, from fishes amphibians, 
from amphibians reptiles, from reptiles birds and mammals, 
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and from mammals man. Human history tells the samp ment 
story: after primitive man the mighty Mesopotamian anjf reason 
Mediterranean empires resting upon slavery; after than exP 
empires feudalism with serfdom as the base ; after feudalign} binato 
nationalism with machine industry the foundation. What}even V 
human intelligence could have forecharted in faintest outing nation 
any one of these developments ? And what is the probability confide 
that human intelligence to-day can tell what is to come}ftreatec 
Nothing so effectively negatives socialistic or communisti§ destru 
or Utopian programmes as the fact that they are programme, regard 
Because they are that, they are not what the future will bring} tive of 
forth. That, however, should not condemn our humajand 
endeavours to probe into and co-operate with the organj§c@m 
process. Because we can learn from nature and from history,§sbnor 
and because we possess those ultimate fruits of the creatiy§the W 
process, self-consciousness, intelligence, and reason, we can} most. 
and should seek to understand and co-operate with the} possit 
process and to help and hasten whatever developments our} thoug 
most enlightened judgment indicates are good and desirable, } pres 
It is outside the plan of this paper even to touch upon the} is yet 
numberless moral issues being raised by the conduct of} if 
nations and the quickened spirit of nationalism to-day, } putt 
Those issues are of supreme importance. This paper, how- all t] 
ever, would simply point out something of the significance of } doin: 
this period of national ferment and change for an organic} is do 
interpretation of society and history. We may, however, | fe ‘ 
note in passing that in humanity’s age-long progress a given] We | 
moral principle becomes practically applicable only after a} deve 
certain stage of development has been reached. For instance, | nati 
Jesus’s principle of human brotherhood involved from the | ate: 
first the utter condemnation of slavery. Yet the application | has 
of that principle for the abolition of slavery could not become | pect 
a practical issue without centuries of preparatory moral and | sign 
spiritual development. The same in the light of the various 
principles of Jesus is true of war, of sex, of personal and dev 
property rights, of coercion in government—he it dictatorshi Ber 
or democracy, of economic competition between individuals } has 
or nations, and so on. The principles of Jesus can be fully self 
operative only in the ultimate society—the Kingdom of pla 
God on earth. We should apply them as rapidly as may be; 
but only one whose call it is to be the hornet for his fellows wh 
should ignore the fact that a certain social development | th 
conditions the full application of each of these ultimate moral | th 
principles. pls 
It has been frequently pointed out that because a develop- | 
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Mian anjf reason good or desirable: it may be a reversion, it may be 


after 
feudlins 


an experiment with no future—a failure; it may be a com- 
bination of restricting forms which for a long time delay and 


Dn. Whatfeven vitally endanger further creative activity. May not 


St outline 


‘obabili 


nationalism be some such development ? Many to-day seem 
confident that it is. It is called a disease, classed as a fever, 


© come)} treated as the antithesis and necessary foe of internationalism, 
imunistip§ destructive of the brotherhood of man. One may indeed 
zramme {regard chauvinism as a disease of the social organism obstruc- 
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tive of progress. And in a time of national stress, excitement, 
and inward change like the present no human intelligence 
can securely draw the line between the normal and the 
abnormal in national symptoms. But instead of treating 
the whole present situation as abnormal and diseased, as 
most idealists incline to do, should we not hold in mind the 
possibility that we are in the midst of a development that 
though exceptional is at the bottom sound? That though 
resenting some pathological and not a few alarming features 
is yet essentially a normal phase of organic progress ? 

If national development to-day were all in one line—the 
putting forth of a single branch on the evolutionary tree, if 
all the nations, that is, were trying to do what Russia is 
doing, or what Germany is doing, or what the United States 
is doing, there would be ground for the contention that we 
are suffering an epidemic of chauvinism. In fact, however, 
we are witnessing a proliferous, not a single-branched 
development. A wide variety of experiments within the 
national organisms is in process; the nations of the world 
are in ferment, but each in its own kind. Such a situation 
has always in the long course of evolution marked a period 
peculiarly creative, and forecast some development of special 
significance in life’s progress to a higher plane. 

For though numberless individual lines of evolutionary 
development have led nowhere, the great Stream of life, as 
Bergson emphasises and as the long look makes so plain, 
has never failed to find or force a way through to completer 
ee in ever more adequate forms on ever higher 
planes. 

And while our finite intelligence is quite unable to predict 
Which of the present-day experiments will lead to the way 
through, yet the situation gives much ground for the belief 
that in the vast organic process, creative life, on the ultimate 
Plane of social organisms, is shaping just such another 
significant development for life’s fuller realisation ; and it is 
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not unreasonable to expect that the unit organism of tha 
development is to be the nation. For one thing, mug 
variety within the particular group of experimental develo 

ments is in itself of large promise. Compare the coming of 
man: many branches of rudimentary man appeared on th 
organic tree, as though life had a great ideal towards which 
it was eagerly pressing along several avenues at a time, all 










the branches finally disappearing save the one on which 
bloomed the present-day races constituting homo sapiens, 

We should view nations not as haphazard or man-made 
groups, but as social entities involved in a universal move. 
ment far transcending human purposes and finite under. 
standing; then their present condition of ferment and 
change, of experimentation on lines sharply contrasting yet 
moving towards one issue in heightened organic being, 
appears as another eager push of creative energy on various 
lines towards freer, fuller life, like that when man appeared, 
A further organic development of nations may well be the 
next step in social progress, with internationalism waiting 
upon and conformed to that development. For social 
evolution concerns not merely political and economic organi- 
sation; it concerns human beings living together, and 
therefore involves moral and spiritual growth. 

The minds and souls of human beings are small, their 
sympathy and understanding cover most limited circles, 
and extend to wider circles gradually through a slow process 
of education. We can trace this development. The patri- 
archal family once marked the limits of men’s sympathy and 
understanding, then they were stretched to cover related 
families making up the clan, then to the wider limits and 
more complex order of the tribe, finally to the much greater 
demands presented by the modern nation with its many 
classes, diverse modes and conditions of life, levels of culture, 
and differences of stock or race. No doubt a development 
higher than the national is the international mind, and 
sympathies that can establish spiritual contact with men of 
all races and with all humanity. But that surely is a matter 
of slow educational growth—a far goal and a long task. 
Surely a great step towards that ideal would be the enlarging 
of the minds and souls of the masses to understand their own 
millions of compatriots and to be able to manifest the spirit 
of Christ towards all classes, conditions, and races within 
their own borders. In other words, a higher development of 
the national organism may be the condition of any sound or 
any possible internationalism. That has been the mode of 
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gcial progress hitherto, from the huddle in the cave through 
enlarging social groups to the multitudinous nation. 

Man’s body, as we noticed, owes its development both of 
ich sensitiveness and of such toughness as would fit it for 
the functions and stresses of civilised life to the long physical 
struggle for survival. Then when the period of struggle had 
brought to fair completion the preparatory discipline, man 
ed on to the higher activities demanded by that unique 








ift which makes him man— intelligent spiritual creativeness. 

For the social organism, the nation, the primary discipline 
has come in the form of war. War has been the chief external 
factor in doing for the nation what the struggle for survival 
did for the physical organism—building organic character 
that shall be both sensitive and stable. Then, by analogy, 
the nations should transcend war and find their disciplined 
organic character subserving high and beautiful ends of 
social creativeness in future ages of human evolution. 

There is surely reason for confidence that war has fulfilled 
its function and is on the point of being superseded. The 
Great War has instilled in the souls of the peoples an intense 
hatred for war and all that it involves, and has driven home 
to individual and national consciousness the realisation, we 
may hope a permanent realisation, that further war must 
engulf nations and civilisation in ruin. There is further 
ground for this confidence in the fact—and this is something 
new under the sun and vastly significant for that reason— 
that there has been born a far-spreading will and resolve to 
end war, manifest not only in numberless individual and 
governmental endeavours, but also in a host of organised 
movements of every conceivable variety from the “ Green 
Shirts ” of pacifist youths to the League of Nations. 

Moreover, the survival value of the various national 
developments now taking place must be tried out and estab- 
lished, not in the field of armed conflict, but in the field of 
economic efficiency. 

May not the national experiments we are witnessing be 
generally described as the passing of government from a pre- 
dominantly political to a predominantly economic constitu- 
tion? Witness the great Russian project, the new commit- 
ments between Great Britain and the Dominions, the positive 
achievements of Mussolini for Italy; witness Germany, 
India, Japan, being moulded by economic pressure, and 
finally, America’s economic maelstrom, from which there 
Issues Roosevelt’s reconstituting of cabinet and government 
on economic lines for economic ends. It is too early as yet 
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to characterise these various national ferments in terms of 
their significance for social evolution; yet one may note 
superficially these contrasts, that while Russia is driving for 
the creation of one class to include all races, Germany would 
recognise but one race, though including all classes. Italy, 
for the sake of economic efficiency, enthrones coercive auto. 
cracy : the United States enthrones economic efficiency but 
is resolved upon maintaining democracy. And Great Britain 
carries further her highly significant experiment of a sister. 
hood of nations within the bonds of racial kinship and a 
common loyalty. 

If national organisms are being shaped for predominantly 















economic functions, that does not necessarily mean the 
coming of the socialist state, by which the state takes over 
and operates the nation’s industries. It might mean adopting 
the plan that is being tried out just now in this country— 
the State co-ordinating industries in their intricate relations 
to each other and to the populace, exercising a large measure 
of control where necessary, undertaking that distribution 
and consumption maintain due balance with production and 
that there be plenty for all, but aiming always to engage 
fullest measure of voluntary ordering and co-operation by 
both industries and individuals. 

The economic state that eventually survives might be 
modelled on the Russian pattern or on that of the United 
States or on any lines between the two extremes. To be 
sure, the Bolshevist mode of forcing a predetermined pattern 
upon an entire population by force and blood is as contrary to 
organic method as to Christian principle. But that both the 
pattern and the method should be tried out in dead earnest 
will in its issue give the pragmatic answer to many questions 
which have plagued us since Marx, and after him Nietzsche, 
so forcefully challenged the standards of Jesus Christ. 

Neither organic principles nor Christian principles demand 
the ending of the capitalistic system. They demand the 
changing of human nature, lacking which, any system will 
produce the fruits of sin and death. There is no reason in 
the nature of things why a class should not be entrusted with 
the administration of money and industry any more than 
that there should not be a class entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of government, or of the Church, or with education, 
or scientific research, or building bridges, or writing poetry, 
or preaching the Gospel. Each gift entails power over 
human souls; they are all trusts, and each is abused when 
not held sacred and used as a trust. 
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I imagine few assertions about war have had more fre- 
quent and more unthinking parrot-like repetition than that 
war is caused by the economic demands and stresses of 
epitalism. The causes of war--certainly if there is any 
truth in our thesis—have lain deep in the biological neces- 
sities of the development of social organisms, a phase of the 
organic process of the ages and of the universe. And the 
fact that nations are becoming organised as predominantly 
economic rather than political entities is tremendous rein- 
forcement to our hopes and endeavours for world peace. 
We are being pushed to the economic reconstitution of 
governments by the vastness, complexity, and sensitiveness 
of our economic civilisation. What racks and perturbs this 
sensitive civilisation like war and the fear of war? What so 
works confusion with its complexities and so threatens its 
very survival? In a word, what is so uneconomic in an 
economic order and so destructive of capital and all it involves 
as war? And if nations are organisms on the threshold of 
some notable development, organic law emphatically fore- 
casts that this very complexity and sensitiveness of our 
economic civilisation will ensure that that development pro- 
duce some adequate protection against the most constant 
irritant of the social organism, the present possibility of 
war, 

Another oft-repeated statement is that war settles 
nothing. There is reason to believe that applied to the 
future this is true. But applied to the past it is not true. 
War settled the issue between the domination of Grecian 
or Persian civilisation. War created the Pax Romana and 
so opened the known world to Christianity. War ended the 
Spanish hegemony and established that of England. War 
settled the relation of the American colonies to the Mother 
Country, war created and permanently established the 
national being of the United States ; and history may con- 
clude that the World War decided the tremendous issue 
between imperialism represented by Germany and 
nationalism represented by the Allies as the coming World 
Order. But if war in the future can settle nothing, it is 
because we have reached that stage of complex economic 
organisation where war involves victor and vanquished alike 
in dissolution. The evolution of governments therefore for 
the performance of predominantly economic rather than of 
— functions may be welcomed as a vast move away 

om war towards enduring peace. Governments will be 
primarily concerned with the economic situation, sense the 
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weight of economic issues, be swayed by economic rather 
than political motives, and do their utmost to avoid war, 
In the future trying out of the survival value of the 
national developments of to-day surely force of arms would 
settle nothing—it would unsettle everything to the verge of 
chaos. The Great War we may believe has opened the eyes 
and fixed the will of human kind to see that fact and act 
accordingly. Economic wars between nations would indeed 
appear probable if not inevitable in the future; for how 
long no one can tell; but until the nations learn that they 
are “‘ members one of another, and if one member suffers al] 
the members suffer with it, or one member is honoured all 
the members rejoice with it ” ; until, that is, they realise the 
higher organic relationship of international brotherhood. 

The thesis of this paper in no sense opposes inter- 
nationalism. It does oppose the contention so common 
to-day that nationalism is the foe of internationalism. Our 
position is that sound internationalism must rest upon de- 
veloped nationalities, and that what we are witnessing to- 
day the world over in quickened national consciousness and 
widely varied experiments in national organisation is a 
proliferation of the organic tree of the ages of a sort that 
indicates an essentially sound step in further evolution. This 
position denies in toto the doctrine common to socialism and 
communism that social progress must come through the 
international organisation and solidarity of a class. Nothing 
could be more wholly antagonistic than that, not only to the 
evolutionary process through millions of years, but to the 
very central principle of universal procedure as well ; for, as 
we have seen, the method of the universe is organic, which 
means precisely not the horizontal stratification of groups 
and interests layer against layer, class against class, but 
vertical grouping which shall co-ordinate and harmonise all 
various and contradictory classes, strata, and interests in the 
co-operative entity of the organism. The reaction of all classes 
within each nation to the outbreak of war in 1914 and the 
part all have taken in national movements since show how 
the organic principle grips us and controls our social develop- 
ment willy-nilly, and how chimerical is the Marxian dream 
of a world-wide solidifying of class against class. 

Data regarding the magnitude, both of the stars and of 
physical organisms, indicate that size cannot exceed certain 
limits without destroying coherence and organic entity. Is 
not the world of humanity so inchoate, so massive, its 
diversities so great, its cleavages so profound, as to rule out 
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any conceivable world-state ?—certainly any such mecha- 
nised Mass-manceuvring super-state as certain romantic 
writers picture for our future—the very antithesis of the 
universal past. Look once more “upon the night’s starr’d 
face’’—no machine patterns there! It proclaims the method 
of life: amazing variety in unity, balance but not symmetry, 
large freedom with inviolate order, and, if Millikan’s inter- 
pretation of the cosmic rays be correct, an entity perpetually 
self-renewing—‘* begotten, not made.” 

But if not a world-state, what then? One or two 
further principles of past development suggest an answer. 
Following the period in human evolution of the up-building 
of the body—the period of constant struggle for life and 
food—man, as we noted, gradually developed his powers of 
creativeness. But note further that the opportunity for 
exercising these powers came when he could command more 
than the absolute necessities of daily existence. Some 
assurance of food and shelter, some security against attack, 
were necessary to allow him leisure and energy for improving 
his fish-hook, carving a miniature mammoth, or composing 
a picture-message. That is, opportunity for the development 
of man’s higher nature waits upon an economic development 
—the creation of a surplus. 

It is of course recognised that an economic surplus is the 
basis of all civilisation. But history tells us more than this : 
throughout the past any lofty achievements of the spirit of 
man have depended not only upon a. generous surplus but also 
upon a privileged class enjoying the main benefits of that 
surplus. ‘“‘ The glory that was Greece ’’ was the flowering of 
a society frankly living on the labours of a mass of human 
beings denied all privilege. It is not only the mighty 
pyramids and massy temples of Egypt that were made 
possible by thousands of slaves toiling under the lash, but its 
exquisite art as well. The splendid achievements of modern 
England in government, letters, science, scholarship, are 
definitely the fruits of privilege—of a surplus largely devoted 
to the maintenance of a class. And for all the challenge this 
presents to our moral sense, we are profoundly grateful for 
the contributions that Greece and England and numberless 
other peoples through their privileged few have made to the 
life of the spirit. 

Now we have suggested that nations may be passing out 
of the period of organisation for war and developing an 
economic organisation. Might not such a development mean 
that national productiveness in the future shall lay a broader 
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foundation than the past has known to ground another anj 
higher stage of civilisation? Might it not bring the time 
when the surplus, instead of maintaining only a leisure class, 
shall suffice to give all classes the opportunity and invitation 
to exercise and educate the creative endowment of their 
common humanity? What science and industry have 
accomplished within recent decades has definitely brought 
such a goal within the range of vision. And as the passing 
of individual man from the stage of physical struggle to the 
economic stage made civilisation possible, it would seem that 
a similar evolution of nations from organisation for war to 
organisation for economic ends should usher in a higher 
civilisation. We may then entertain the hope that what 
seems to be present national confusion and even the begin- 
nings of dissolution is in reality the period of gestation, 
preparing the birth of a new social order wherein plenty and 
aN heretofore the privilege of a class, shall be the lot 
of all. 

Such a prospect opens up questions that give us pause, 
in all conscience. Can the lifting of the discipline of hard 
daily toil from the lives of the multitude fail to bring 
degeneration ? Can we imagine any moral substitute that 
could take the place of that discipline ? Leisure and plenty 
for the masses !—it spells not universal creativeness but 
universal indulgence and ensuing decay. It may be so. 
Holding the Christian faith of ‘‘ God the Father, Creator of 
heaven and earth,” I believe that the working out of eco- 
nomic law, whatever it may prove to be, will serve the 
divine purpose, and will in the end make for the up-building, 
not the destruction of humanity. 


LAIRD WINGATE SNELL. 


THE VICARAGE, 
AYER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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EDWARD IRVING, 1792—1834. 


MURIEL KENT. 
I. 


Ar the present time pulpit oratory—apart from the new 
influence of the broadcasted sermon—seems as much out of 
fashion as an art which touches both the human and the 
divine can ever be. But the centenary of the death of 
Edward Irving (December 8th, 1834) reminds us of one who 
became famous in his generation through the sheer force of 
his convictions and eloquent preaching, at a period when 
recent events—particularly those of the French Revolution 
—had disposed many minds in England to seek a deliverance 
from the formality of the Age of Reason. 

It is unlikely that we could bring ourselves now to read 
Edward Irving’s writings, collected in five volumes by his 
nephew and published in 1864-1865. But the man himself, 
a figure of tragic psychological interest who still presents a 
kind of spiritual enigma, may well be recalled—as Thomas 
Carlyle summoned him from ‘“ those vacant Kingdoms of 
the Past,” in order that he might dwell on “ the always dear 
and most friendly aspect ” of his contemporary and country- 
man. 

Carlyle’s memories of their youthful companionship in 
Annandale, and of later intercourse in London, were written 
thirty-two years after Irving’s death, out of the brooding 
loneliness of his old age. These are too closely mingled 
With other poignant associations and affections and regrets 
to give more than glimpses of Irving; yet here and there 
a flashing phrase or the recollection of some detail brings 


1 Carlyle’s Reminiscences. First published in 1881 (Froude’s edition). 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton and published in 1887. The later edition is 
the only one now in print, and all extracts in this article are taken from it. 
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vividly before us the friend whom he had honoured ag a 
“* brave young prophet and reformer.” 

Mrs. Oliphant’s sympathetic biography, which appeared 
in 1862, remains the most complete study of Edward Irving, 
and any attempt to show his character and strange career 
must be based on her two volumes. Her task was under- 
taken with diffidence. She felt it to be a kind of safeguard that 
she had no authority “‘to pronounce judgment on one side 
or the other ”’ in the theological and ecclesiastical questions 
involved, and was attracted mainly by the suffering and the 
courage of her subject. As she explains in her Preface :— 


“I hoped to get personal consolation out of a life 
so full of great love, faith, and sorrow; and I have 
found this life so much more lofty, pure, and true than 
my imagination that the picture, unfolding under my 
hands, has often made me pause to think how such a 
painter as the Blessed Angelico took the attitude of 
devotion at his labour, and painted such saints on his 
knees.” 


Edward Irving was born in 1792, one of the eight chil- 
dren of Gavin Irving, a tanner of Annan, and his wife, Mary 
Lowther, a woman of strong personality and sweet nature, 
from whom her family derived the ‘‘ rather solemn and dark 
type of beauty ” which, with his great stature, distinguished 
Edward, and made him resemble, it was said, Correggio’s 
St John. The boy attended first a small dame-school kept 
by a relative of Tom Paine. He and his brothers were after- 
wards pupils of Adam Hope—Carlyle’s English master a 
little later—at Annan Academy. 

Edward did not at that age show special ability as a 
scholar, though he had a liking for mathematics. It was 
outside the school, roaming the hills and glens, that he 
gained a deeper learning; becoming noted, too, for his 
strength and skill in all out-of-door pursuits. The old people 
of the neighbourhood told him stirring covenanting tales ; 
and the boy, probably with a desire to imitate those who had 
sacrificed all for “the preservation and confession of the 
truth,” attached himself to a band of Annan folk who used 
to walk a distance of five or six miles on Sundays to Eccle- 
fechan, where a little church had been opened by one of the 
earlier bodies of seceders from the Church of Scotland, with 
the aim of returning to primitive principles and a higher 
standard of piety. 

At the age of thirteen, Irving left the Annan school for 
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Edinburgh University, according to the custom of that 
time. For he had already resolved to enter the ministry, 
and the Church required a preliminary course of four years 
at a university, to be spent in studying all branches of 
dassical and philosophical learning, before the students 
were allowed to begin the theological subjects which filled 
another four years. He was accompanied by his elder 
brother and special comrade John, who was intended for the 
medical profession; and the two lads lived in an attic 
lodging near the College, with no guardianship and in the 
most simple way, like others of their age and standing whose 
parents could only give their sons a university education 
upon such conditions. Whatever dangers this early inde- 
pendence entailed, the system made men of character and 
resource. At the end of each session the brothers used to 
walk back to Annan ; and Edward kept all his life the habit 
of journeying on foot, with its opportunities of sharing a 
meal in some wayside cottage and making friends with the 
poorest. 

Irving took his degree when he was just seventeen 
(1809). No evidence of remarkable powers appears in the 
College records of that period, but he was favourably noticed, 
and afterwards helped, by the Professors of Humanity and 
of Mathematics. As a reader his tastes were varied enough 
to include eager study of the works of Hooker and the 
Early Fathers, and also of such books as the Arabian Nights 
and Ossian, from which he used to recite passages during 
his country walks, or prove his sonorous voice and natural 
gift of elocution by declaiming them to his fellow students. 

In the following year, after one session in the “ Divinity 
Hall,” he obtained an appointment as teacher in a new 
school at Haddington; thus beginning early to earn his 
living during the lengthy intervals of his own training. It 
seems to have been at this time that Carlyle first saw Edward 
Irving, who, being in Annan, visited his old school and was 
taken into the Latin classroom, where at least one scholar 
observed him with interest and admiration—“ fresh from 
Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character and promise : 
... nothing but joy, health, hopefulness without end.” 
So Carlyle remembered his glimpse of the young man who 
had already penetrated into that ‘‘ wonderland of know- 
ledge ’? which still lay ahead of him. 

Although Irving had the reputation of being a stern 
master in school hours, he contrived to transform dullards 
into intelligent lads, and to gain their affection by his own 
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warm, generous nature. At Haddington he was engaged as 
private tutor to little Jane Welsh, the only child of the prin. 
cipal doctor in the neighbourhood. He became a great 
favourite in the doctor’s household, and his vivid, fascinat- 
ing pupil never lost her early regard for him, “ even through 
entire separation, disapproval, and outward estrangement, 
to the end of Irving’s life.” Her lesson time was from six 
to eight in the morning; and his biographer relates that 
when Irving came before dawn in winter, he used to pick 
up the little girl and carry her to the door to show, and name 
to her, the stars still shining in the cold and darkness. 

He remained at Haddington for two years, carrying on 
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the “* partial ” theological study which the Church allowed, 
and returning to the University for the necessary examina- 
tions and tests. He was then promoted to the mastership 
of a school in Kirkcaldy which had just been established in 
the interests of the professional and well-to-do townspeople. 
At the age of twenty, with his striking appearance and 
unconventional ways, he took charge—single-handed at 
first—of the boys and girls who sat side by side at their 
oaken desks in the new school, which consisted merely of 
two rooms with a tiny classroom in addition. But Edward 
Irving had the ardour of a born teacher, for in these poor 
surroundings he built up a real educational centre, sharing 
his pupils’ interests and sports, and taking a leading part in 
the life of the little town during the seven years he spent 
there. The children of the Manse were among his scholars, 
and the eldest daughter, Isabella Martin, became his wife 
eventually. 

After undergoing the final “ trials,” he received his full 
license to preach the Gospel from the Presbytery of Kirk- 
caldy in June 1815. While still remaining at his school, 
he preached his first sermon in Annan, where the whole 
population gathered to hear him, and he disarmed all critics 
by his composure when his manuscript accidentally fell out 
of the big Bible in the pulpit. For the young preacher 
stooped down, recovered the sermon, put it in a pocket, 
and went on unfalteringly. To a Scottish congregation it 
was an irresistible sign of learning and grace. But he had 
no similar success when he preached from time to time at 
Kirkcaldy. He was too “grand” and vehement in his 
manner, and perhaps too speculative in his matter, to be 
approved by his hearers. 

Before Irving left Kirkcaldy, another school had been 
opened with Thomas Carlyle.as its master. Here, as Carlyle 
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observes, was room for “ plenty of the vulgarest peddling 
feelings,” if either of the rival teachers had been of that 
disposition. But Irving welcomed the newcomer whole- 


heartedly. 


“ From the first we honestly liked one another, and 
grew intimate; nor was there ever, while we both 
lived, any cloud or grudge between us, or an interruption 
of our feelings for a day or hour. . . . He had a most 
hearty, if not very refined, sense of the ludicrous; a 
broad genial laugh in him always ready. His wide 
just sympathies, his native sagacities, honest-hearted- 








ness and good-humour, made him the most delightful 
of companions. Such colloquies and rich rovings 
about, in bright scenes, in talk or in silence, I have 
never had since.”’ ? 


Carlyle was given the freedom of Irving’s library, a 
fairly large collection, of which he read almost the whole 
during their Kirkcaldy years; and he recalled, long after, 
that he had read twelve volumes of Gibbon at the rate of a 
volume a day. Together they walked to Dunfermline, 
fourteen miles each way, to hear Dr Chalmers preach ; and 
together they made explorations and surveys by land or sea. 


II. 


But Edward Irving was growing weary of school work, 
and longed to devote himself wholly to his true vocation. 
In 1818 he left Kirkcaldy and took lodgings in Edinburgh, 
where he attended College classes through the winter, and 
formed a small Philosophical Association of which Carlyle 
also became a member. At this time, too, he resolved to 
burn all the sermons that he had delivered annually in 
Divinity Hall, or to the unappreciative Kirkcaldy congrega- 
tion, and to start afresh on a new system. In effect, he now 
“began to write sermons to himself—that impatient, vehe- 
ment hearer, whose character and intelligence none of the 
other preachers had studied.” * He could not have taken 
amore direct way of developing his own genius and appeal- 
ing to his fellows. + 

So far, it seemed that his country had no use for the 
labours he was eager to undertake. Thoughts of a solitary 
mission on apostolic lines—in Persia, for instance—occupied 


1 “ Edward Irving.” Reminiscences. 
® The Life of Edward Irving, Mrs Oliphant. 
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his mind when an unexpected call reached him. He wa 
invited by Dr Chalmers, then the foremost teacher in th 
Scottish Church, to become his assistant at St John’s, 
Glasgow. He took up his new work in October 1819, still 
unordained, holding only a preaching license, and not 
responsible for any share in Chalmers’ tremendous social 
schemes. But he had so much the air of leadership that one 
thought he must be a Highland chief, and another mistook 
him for a cavalry officer. When Mrs Oliphant wrote he 
Life of Edward Irving, there were still a few poor men anid 
women left in the closes and wynds of Glasgow who could 
remember his fine presence, and the genial, friendly ways 
that had won their hearts long ago. 

Irving was altogether too forceful and magnetic to 
become a nonentity even when overshadowed by the great 
Doctor who, we are told, felt for his assistant “‘ a sort of 
admiring, indulgent, affectionate half-comprehension.” The 
position at St John’s had its trials and discouragements, as 
well as its privileges ; but when the time came for Irving to 
preach his farewell sermon, he could think only of what he 
owed to Chalmers, intellectually and spiritually. 

After two years in Glasgow he was approached by a 
representative of the Caledonian Church in London, who had 
been commissioned to ask him to preach before the remnant 
of that body—left unshepherded and reduced to the direst 
straits—with a view to becoming their minister. The 
messenger was charged not to conceal from Irving the dis- 
tressed state of the little congregation; and it was their 
poverty and forlorn condition which made him accept the 
offer with joy, and overcome all the obstacles raised by the 
more cautious Presbytery. 

It was not till July 1822, and following his ordination at 
Annan, that he set out for London, filled with high hopes 
of service, and with boundless resolution ‘‘ to go deep into 
the ocean of truth ”’ now that he was at last on an indepen- 
dent course. His loyalty and attachment to his Church 
could never reconcile him to proclaiming a lifeless theology 
or to merely “safe” doctrines; and he had already sug- 
gested an unusual sense of priesthood by his custom of 
saluting the meanest dwelling he entered with the words, 
“Peace be to this house”; or by giving an individual 
benediction to the children. 

A group consisting of fifty persons who had signed the 
invitation to Edward Irving, with their families and some 
stray Scotsmen in London, gathered in the obscure little 
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chapel in Cross Street, Holborn, on the Sunday which was 
to decide his future. Not only was he warmly welcomed by 
that small community, but before the end of the year the 
chapel was filled to overflowing ; and his impressive preach- 
ing soon attracted such men as David Wilkie, Thomas 
lawrence, and Zachary Macaulay. Canning, to whom Sir 
James Mackintosh quoted some words used by Irving, went 
to hear him and, in the course of a debate on the revenues 
of the Scottish Church, referred to this sermon as “‘ the most 
eloquent he had ever listened to,”’ though delivered by the 
hitherto unknown minister of an outlying church that lacked 
any endowment. This testimony was enough to rouse 
public curiosity and to bring a sudden, overwhelming 
crowd of notable and fashionable hearers to besiege the 
little Caledonian Chapel every Sunday. 

It was the beginning of an extraordinary change in 
Irving’s life. He had been ignored, sometimes disapproved, 
by critical congregations in Scotland ; now he found himself 
the centre of a new attraction. Men and women sought him 
out daily to obtain his spiritual counsel, and. his public 
utterances were held as oracles. But he had remained him- 
self in an unappreciative atmosphere, and his essential sim- 
plicity and fervour kept him from the snares of popularity 
during those early years of his London ministry. He 
accepted the position of a religious leader, not as a personal 
triumph, but as the fulfilment, through the goodness of God 
and beyond his deserts, of all that he had long desired. 

Yet, to that same time of stirring influence, the first 
warning of future reproach and antagonism can be traced 
with the publication (1823) of his Orations and Argument for 
Judgment to Come. The volume became at once the subject 
of excited discussions, of reviews and pamphlets, of satire 
and defence ; and it reached a third edition within a few 
months. In the Haddington days, Dr Welsh had declared : 
“This youth will scrape a hole in everything he is called on 
to believe.”” The man of thirty, with his intense faith and 
enthusiasm, had still a speculative mind; and though the 
main substance of his book had already been given in 
sermons the printed doctrine offered a clearer trail for 
heresy hunters. 

In the autumn of 1828 Irving went to Scotland for his 
marriage with Isabella Martin in the manse of Kirkcaldy. 
While on a wedding tour in the Highlands, they met with 
Carlyle, and he records his impression of Irving as “‘ superla- 
tively happy ;. . . striking the stars with his sublime head.” 
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On their return to London they set up a modest householj 
in Myddelton Terrace, and there, a year or two later, Carlyle 
arrived on a visit. He was introduced to Irving’s lite 
friends, and was taken out to Highgate by his host to se 
Coleridge. It is interesting now to learn how differently 
the two men reacted to Coleridge’s authoritative talk 
Irving, according to Dr Chalmers, sat at the philosophers 
feet and drank in the inspiration of every syllable that fel 
from him, sharing “a certain German mysticism ”’ in his 
views. But Carlyle is frankly scornful on the subject. 


“ ,.. that first interview in particular of which 


I had expected very little, was idle and unsatisfactory, 
and yielded me nothing,—Coleridge . . . hobbled about 
with us, talking with a kind of solemn emphasis on 
matters which were of no interest (and even reading 
pieces in proof of his opinions thereon) ; I had him to 
myself once or twice, . . . and tried hard to get some. 
thing about Kant and Co. from him, about ‘ reason’ 
versus ‘understanding,’ and the like; but in vain: 
nothing came from him that was of use to me that day, 
or in fact any day. The sight and sound of a sage who 
was so venerated by those about me, and whom I too 


would willingly have venerated, but could not—that 
was all.” 2 ~ 


Already there were signs of the decline of the preacher's 
sway. Looking back to that period, Carlyle decided that 
the clue to Irving’s spiritual claims during his last years, to 
his apparent failure and his condemnation by the Church, 
lay deep in the ideals to which he clung. His “ once 
immeasurable quasi-celestial hope,” as Carlyle calls it, was 
that he, all unworthy, had been chosen as the means by 
which the Christian faith was to be presented afresh in a 
vital form, and to prevail over the world. It was in no 
spirit of self-sufficiency that Edward Irving wrote: ‘ The 
Christian is both priest and king, a minister of wisdom and a 
possessor of power.” 


IIT. 


The foundation stone of a new church to replace the 
outgrown Caledonian Chapel was laid in Regent Square in 
the summer of 1825. Carlyle was present on this occasion ; 
and though the miry confusion of the site and the surround- 
ing crowd prevented him from hearing Irving’s address, he 


1 Reminiscences, p. 251. 
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householj well remembered his eager face, and the deep feeling in 
er, Carly B that wonderful voice. Twenty years later, Carlyle, riding 
S literay fipwards Tottenham and catching sight of the building, 
OSt to see Bcould only regard it with mingled sorrow and anger as the 
lifferently “fatal tombstone ”’ of his friend’s lofty soul. 
Ive takk{ After Irving’s ministry removed to this church—then 
Osopher’s fconsidered the finest outside the Establishment—he could 
that fell Istill attract a thousand persons at any of his services ; 
in his fbut the leaders of fashion and politics ceased, as suddenly 
ct. as they had begun, to attend. He had made his appeal 
of which particularly to the more intellectual part of his audience 
factory |¥hile they were willing to hear him ; now that they forebore 
d abou he made no effort to recall them, but continued to spend 
1asis op himself on his teaching and works of charity through a 
reading |ccession of private sorrows and ever-increasing stress of 
him to mind and spirit. 
t some |. The tide of approval seems to have set against Irving 
eason’ | With the address that he made to a meeting of the London 
vain: | Missionary Society. He dismayed the members by the 
at day, length of his exhortation, and startled them by urging a 
xe who | turn to the methods of the first apostles in spreading the 
I too | 20spel. These were the very methods that he had resolved 
—that | @ for himself if Persia, instead of London, had been his 
destination ; and he never lacked the devotion to carry out 
such a scheme, nor the courage to proclaim his conception 
cher’s fof duty. But his unwilling hearers were moved to resent- 
| that ff ment as he held up “the naked inexorable Ideal in face of 
rs, to | the clothed Reality ’—as Carlyle characteristically summed 
urch, | up the incident. 
once By 1828 Irving was involved in controversies with word 
| was | and pen; and the first definite charge of heresy was brought 
S by | forward by a certain cleric who misconstrued Irving’s views 
ina | on the humanity of Christ, and published an accusation of 
1 no | “blasphemy ” against him in the form of a pamphlet. He 
The | professed extreme horror at the teaching given by Irving 
nda f on this subject, to which a vast congregation had listened 
without suspecting any unorthodoxy. Irving made no 
hasty defence against this attack, but waited some months 
th before adding a fuller statement of his faith to the preface 
we | of a volume of sermons, already printed but held back for 
pes the purpose of a deliberate reply. 
ry In May of the same year, Irving went to Scotland on a 
he preaching and lecturing tour, his mind filled with questions 
” of prophetical interpretation, and bent especially on deliver- 
ing the message of the Second Advent to the Scottish 
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clergy who were gathered in Edinburgh at that season. Ty 
secure their presence he gave his course of lectures in § 
Andrew’s Church at six in the morning ; but this unwonted 
hour did not prevent a dense throng of the general public 
from assembling in George Street, struggling, almost fighting, 
in their anxiety to gain an entrance. Even when he changed 
to the West Church, the largest in Edinburgh, it was always 
overcrowded. Here again Dr Chalmers observed Irvin 
with affection and concern; recognising his ‘‘ marvellous 
power of attraction,’’ yet noting in his journal : 





‘For the first time heard Mr Irving. I have no 
hesitation in saying it is quite woeful. There is power 
and richness, and gleams of exquisite beauty, but 
withal, a mysterious and extreme allegorization, which, 
I am sure, must be pernicious to the general cause.” 


While Irving’s thought ranged constantly on apocalyptic 
heights, he could not regard such matters as the Abolition 
of Tests, then under discussion in the General Assembly, in 
the clear light of actuality. He and Chalmers took opposite 
sides on this subject, as on the special theme of Irving’s 
Edinburgh addresses. The inevitable division of an ardent, 
exalted temperament from one of calm, practical reason was 
now defined, and became more impassable as Irving’s course 
tended towards the “ unshipping ”’ which the Doctor had 
long foreseen. 

We have Carlyle’s testimony that Edward Irving's 
religion, “‘ though it ran always in the life and blood of him, 
was never shrieky or narrow.” It is indeed rather difficult 
to account for the immense influence of a preacher who 
spoke to the intellectual and spiritual faculties rather than 
to the emotions, and had formed his diction on that of the 
old schoolmen. But he was unmistakably a shepherd of 
souls, holding himself always at the service of the distressed, 
and showing extraordinary patience with the erring. His 
nature was too large and generous to admit personal pre- 
judice, though he cannot be acquitted of intolerance towards 
those whom he reckoned enemies of his faith; and his 
championship was of a violent order when the truths he 
held sacred were assailed. 

By the beginning of 1830, Irving’s opponents were con- 
centrating against him in the councils of his own Church and 
in the religious press of Scotland. He felt himself engaged 
in “‘ a fiery conflict,” and after some ominous proceedings in 
the London Presbytery, he wrote : 
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“IT am more and more shocked and ashamed at 
the state of verbalism in which the Church reveals 
itself to be. . . . There must either be a more vital, real, 
and matter-of-fact theology, or no church, no holiness. 
I have sought to put a system of facts and of God 
under their system of words and lessons ; and for this 
they call me a blasphemer ! ” 


At this critical time Irving heard of strange events in 
the west of Scotland, which seemed to him, as to Erskine of 
Linlathen and other saintly men, a promise of the renewed 

wers of the early Christian Church. Two young women 
bad not only been raised from sickbeds by an act of faith, 
but completely restored to health ; and after their recovery 
one of them “‘ entered into the full career of a prophetess 
and gifted person.” Irving, with that which his biographer 
well describes as his ‘‘ half-miraculous realisations of every 
truth he touched,” was deeply impressed by these signs ; 
and their encouragement remained with him through the 
dark experiences of his last years. 

Inquisitions on points of doctrine were directed against 
Irving and several of his closest friends and brother-ministers 
in 1880-1831 ; first by the London Presbytery, whose juris- 
diction Irving refused to accept ; and then by the General 
Assembly, who deposed Campbell for his wide interpreta- 
tion of the redemption of man, and passed “‘ the first authori- 
tative censure ”’ upon Irving’s books. Once more the forces 
of orthodoxy were arrayed against men who were ready to 
suffer all things for their vision of truth. 

Not long after, the miraculous gifts which had been 
manifested in Scotland were extended to London also. 
Irving and his devout group of friends could only regard 
these as the direct answer to their prayer and expectation. 
In all sincerity he set himself to try the spirits of healing 
and of “‘ tongues ” now appearing in their midst; but his 
sensitive conscience was easily convinced that he must 
break all other allegiance to obey the voices which, he was 
persuaded, came from God. 

The next step was that he allowed the gifted persons to 
utter their prophetic message in church instead of at private 
meetings. This led naturally to confused and excited 
scenes, to the alienation of a section of his congregation, 
and finally to the bringing of a formal indictment, by the 
church trustees, before the London Presbytery—not con- 
cerning any fault or negligence on Irving’s part, but only 
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that he had permitted interruptions by lay men and wome 
in the order of the services. After a solemn travesty of , 
trial, during which Irving was baited and insulted by his 
examiners, he was condemned and dismissed from his 
charge ; the doors of the church being actually closed ty 
him and his people next day. 

Along the way of humiliation and loss Edward Irving 
went forward unfalteringly, yet filled with anguish because 
the Church of his fathers had rejected his message and the 
witness of the restored signs. A meeting-place was found 
for the large group who still followed him, first in a lecture 
hall in Gray’s Inn Road, and afterwards in a picture gallery 
attached to a house in Newman Street, where Irving made 
his home and a centre for his ministry. Here he became 
more and more dominated by the new inspiration; and 
gradually a changed form of worship, with fresh significance 
of titles, offices and ritual, evolved under the ‘“ mysterious 
spiritual authority ” of the guiding tongues. 

These later developments estranged nearly all of Irving's 
old friends and supporters, though new adherents were 
attracted. Meanwhile the press and the ecclesiastical 
authorities were fostering indignation against him ; and in 
1833 he was summoned before the Presbytery of Annan to 
answer the charge of heresy, now raised again. On March 18 
he arrived at his own town ; and in the church where he had 
been baptised and ordained, he appeared before a court 
composed, with one exception, of obscure country ministers, 
singularly unfitted to try a difficult doctrinal question. 

The proceedings began at noon, and the church, filled 
to the doors with those who were eager to see and hear the 
famous preacher, was almost in darkness when Edward 
Irving came out, leaving the Moderator to pass sentence of 
deposition upon him. He had reaffirmed his full belief in 
Christ’s holiness with passionate earnestness, pleading his 
cause in words of noble simplicity—all in vain. 


A few years earlier, Irving had taken his stand as the 
champion of his Church, proclaiming “the fulness and 
purity ” of her doctrine. ‘‘ Iam a man sworn to discipline,” 
he had said, “‘ and must abide by my standard and may not 
leave it, but fall beside it, or fall above it, and yield to it the 
last shelter and rampart of my fallen body.” But it was for 
the inner life of that Church that he contended, and he was 
now deprived of his commission as a renegade. 
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e returned to Newman Street, far from being 

ys with extraordinary honours as a martyr, Lew es 
oe by an interdict of the tongues which forbade him to 
th 4 part in the ministry until he should be reordained. 
Sabenitted himself to this ruling with entire patience and 
mility until, on the same authority, he was restored, not 
his former position but to a subordinate office. It was a 


. strange lot, separated from his former contacts by invisible 


is vigour and health soon failed. mers 

olen st become wholly tragical to us,” writes 
Carlyle of this phase. When he and his wife returned > 
london in 1884, and met Irving for the last time, = oO : 
and beloved friends found him changed almost beyon : 
recognition—a stricken, suddenly aged man, with an air o 
“ ~ 

ee te tank oaks, Edward Irving died at Glasgow, 
where he had gone on a special mission to the city. a 
he had been driven out of her fold, Scotland Birr yy 
then, not his mistakes, but his magnificent gifts of faith an 
fearlessness and love in the service of his Master. 


MURIEL KENT. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


By the death of Dr H. J. White, on July 16th, theology has lost 
notable figure in one of its departments. The late Dean of Christ. 
church chose his line early and never left it. As a young Oxford 
scholar, about fifty years ago, he devoted himself to work which led 
to collaboration with Dr John Wordsworth, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury, in connection with the Vulgate New Testament, and after 
his colleague’s death he carried on the task single-handed. The major 
edition is still incomplete, but a useful minor edition, issued in 191], 
is in the hands of all students as the standard English text. Dr 
White’s exact, pioneering scholarship was devoted to this one line of 
research, and he followed it unremittingly even amid other duties, 
ecclesiastical and academic.—Dr E. A. Burroughs, who has died after 
only eight years in the see of Ripon, was also an Oxford scholar, but 
his interests lay in the sphere of practical theology or applied Chris- 
tianity, upon which he wrote during and after the war from the 
standpoint of liberal evangelicalism. He was editor of Education and 
Religion, and exercised a wide influence not only by his addresses but 
by works like The Latin Culture and The Creed of a Churchman. 

It is on the lines of this applied theology that Mr S. Tetley has 
written the ten chapters of his book, Has the Christian Church a 
Future ? (Williams and Norgate, 6s.). He is convinced that it has, 
provided that the Church throws off the incubus of an Augustinianism 
which rests upon a literal interpretation of the third chapter of Genesis. 
The scope of the book is really larger than its title would suggest, for 
the author discusses both the ethical and the ecclesiastical aspects of 
Christianity. He does not plead for a Church without creeds and 
organisation, but for a fresh interpretation of Christianity in the light 
of modern science that will be less pessimistic about human nature, 
which will emphasise God’s loving kindness and view the sacrifice on 
Calvary as “ essentially an incident in the life of humanity,” though 
no doubt “‘ a supremely important and dramatic event.” The author 
writes with vigour and makes good points now and then in his general 
attack upon the Augustinian belief in the Fall of Man, which, involving 
290 
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the treatment of the first three chapters of Genesis, underlies the 
traditional dogma of the Roman Church and is responsible for weak 
individualism as well as crippled ethical fervour in Protestant com- 
munions. In the main, he declares, “‘ organised, traditional religion 
has disputed every big step forward toward the betterment of man- 
kind”; this has been largely due to a perverse literal reading of 
“the unhappy third chapter of the Book of Genesis,” for which 
Augustine is responsible ; the one hope is to detach Christianity from 
such a handicap. 

Mr Tetley adds that Augustine ‘‘ managed somehow to chain St 
Paul’s teaching to a conception of life and of God from which the 
mind of that apostle was really free,” holding that whereas the present 
intellectual crisis in the Christian world is due to “‘ the full logic of the 
thoroughgoing rationalism of Roman Catholic and truly traditionalist 
philosophy,” yet ‘* since the days of St Paul Christian thinkers in the 
main stream of Christian life have insisted on thinking out the meaning 
of their points in the light of all knowledge which, they believe, comes 
fom God.” In connection with the study of Paulinism, we have to 
chronicle an essay by Professor von Dobschiitz on the vocabulary 
and style of the Epistle to the Romans (Zeitschrift fiir die neutasta- 
nentliche Wissenschaft, pp. 51-66), which analyses the use of words 
with patient skill, It is remarkable how much a subject like this can 
till yield when treated by an expert. The author concludes by 
finding that Paul was a speaker rather than a writer; ‘‘ he was in 
his element as a preacher. An author he was not, and never wished 
to be.” Professor C. J. Cadoux, in The Expository Times (July, 
pp. 471-478), agrees generally with Professor C. H. Dodd (January 
article in The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library) that Paul’s 
prison-epistles are more likely to have been written from Rome 
than from Ceesarea or Ephesus, but allows that Philippians may have 
been composed at Ephesus. He declines to regard Ephesians as 
Pauline. Dr Johannes Hoh, in an essay on the significance of 
Paulinism (Biblische Zeitschrift, xxi., pp. 824-329), notes how psycho- 
analysis marks an advance upon the older idea that the apostle’s 
personality could be explained as an amalgam of Jewish and Hel- 
lenistie tendencies. ‘‘ Saul was no longer a real Jew, any more than 
an adherent of the Mysteries; his Christianity had an aroma of its 
own,” 

The first part of a posthumous paper on “ The Didache ” by 
Dr J. A. Robinson occupies the place of honour in The Journal of 
Theological Studies for July, supplementing his earlier book on 
Barnabas, Hermes, and the Didache. That the Didachist used both 
Barnabas and Hermes is one of Dr Robinson’s contentions, but he 
presents evidence here for the use of the New Testament writings in 
this manual of ethics, discipline, and worship. The Didache also 
comes under the purview of Professor B. S. Easton’s critical edition 
and translation of The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of what Hippolytus observed in the polity of the Roman Church in 
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the beginning of the third century. His stormy career threw Up 
work which had more influence outside his own church than withiy 
Nevertheless, as Dr Easton shows, it “ is more than a sauce for Romy 
customs at the beginning of the third century ; it may be with equ 
safety invoked for the practice of thirty or even fifty years earlier” 
The editor sets it in the stream of works upon early church orders an 
adds lucid, brief notes upon the sense and contents of a text which 
not easily recovered. Particularly important are Dr Easton’s critica) 
estimates of eucharistic practice and belief in the early church. This 
subject enters into a recent treatise on Christian Worship in th 
Primitive Church (T. and T. Clark, 7s. 6d.) by Dr A. B. Macdonald, 
where the rich variety and the dominant principles of worship, dom 
to their fixation in the second century, are skilfully presented, }; 
Macdonald takes a line of his own upon the Eucharist, unlike that of 
Lietzmann. He believes that while the Apostle Paul was not indebted 
to the mystery-religions, nevertheless the pre-Pauline Eucharist was 
more joyous than the Pauline sacrament which eventually affected 
it. The evidence for this hypothesis is put forward modestly but 
firmly. Canon J. K. Mozley’s small book upon The Gospel Sacra- 
ments (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.) does not go into such problems 
of history ; it is rather a closely-knit statement of what the sacre- 
ments mean or ought to mean in modern Christianity. In a few pages 
he conveys an interpretation of the sacramental principle and an 
appeal which rest upon thorough scholarship and sympathy with his 
fellow-Christians in the English-speaking churches. Dr Macdonald’s 
work, on the other hand, is concerned with the genesis of the Eucharist 
which he connects with the Spirit rather than with the truth of Jesus, 
and which he distinguishes from the Word-of-God service. 

Dr Adolf Keller’s two books, issued by the Lutterworth Press, 
Karl Barth and Christian Unity (10s. 6d.) and Religion and the Euro- 
pean Mind (6s.), are both studies not only of the ferment in conten- 
porary European Christianity but of a theological movement which 
has rippled the waters of Britain and America. They are written by 
one who is well-informed, sympathetic, and penetrating in his 
judgements. He shows how Barth’s protest against moral idealism 
as a substitute for Christianity has stiffened Christians in his own 
country against secularising influences from the State and at the same 
time sharpened the Church to question the liberal Protestantism 
which goes back to Schopenhauer. For a comprehensive appreciation 
of what Barthian theology means, these books, and especially the 
former, may be unreservedly commended. As a specimen of the 
inward spirit of the movement, the sermons by Barth and Thur 
neysen, Come, Holy Spirit (T. and T. Clark, 6s.), are important. 
Barthianism is a theology which can be preached, and these sermons 
are really deliverances upon what the writers take to be the heart 
and core of Christianity. The Lutterworth Press has also issued an 
English version of Brunner’s book on Der Mittler, called The Mediator 
(20s.), which is a passionate claim for the distinctive, unique signi 
ficance of Jesus Christ in the Christian religion. Brunner evidently 
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yillnot regard the doctrine of the Virgin Birth as absolutely essential, 
any more than that of verbal inspiration. But he traverses the field 
of theology with a determined repudiation of all theologies, romantic 
orrationalist, that regard Jesus as a genius or a prophet and no more. 
“Jn distinction from all other forms of religion, the Christian religion 
js faith in the one Mediator.” Such is the thesis of an important, 
trenchant volume. The cardinal features of this Crisis theology are 
reproduced by Dr G. W. Richards, in Beyond Fundamentalism and 
Modernism (Scribners, two dollars), a thoughtful study of these two 
extreme tendencies. Dr Richards has assimilated what he believes 
to be the timely and essential contribution made by Barthians in their 
break-away from naturalism and traditionalism, and he persuasively 
commends his findings. Dr W. Adams Brown, another influential 
teacher in the United States, is less hearty towards the philosophical 
implications of the Crisis theology, especially as these bear upon the 
immediacy of revelation. Dr Brown, in God at Work (Student Chris- 
tian Movement, 6s.), touches Barthianism among other phenomena 
of present-day Christian thought; the sub-title of his book is “a 
study of the supernatural.’” He would not call himself either funda- 
mentalist or modernist, but his constructive account of religious 
revelation is not committed to the full Barthian dialectic. Nor, for 
the matter of that, is a new pamphlet by Brunner himself, called 
Natur wnd Gnade (Tiibingen, Mohr). Barth’s extreme antipathy to 
natural theology has led him to repudiate Professor Brunner, and this 
pamphlet is a keenly written, courteous statement of the case for 
belief in human nature as mentally rational and morally responsible, 
even in sin, and a plea that those who believe in traces of likeness to 
God within unregenerate humanity are really loyal to Luther and 
Calvin as well as to the Bible. Brunner’s conclusion is that Barth has 
pushed his antithesis too far and that a sound Christianity cannot 
follow him along this line. 

In the wake of all this, some other writers address themselves in- 
dependently to the problems of religious knowledge and psychology 
rather than of dogma. Dr Clement C. J. Webb’s lectures on Religion 
and Theism (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) are a sustained vindication that 
theism is essential to vital religion, and that “ intimacy ” belongs to 
the truly religious experience of God. These are quiet, searching 
refutations of naturalism and of humanism as well as of the anti- 
religious psychologists. Another instance of effective negation is 
Professor A. E. Taylor’s Cambridge lecture on Hume, reprinted in his 
valuable Philosophical Studies (Macmillan, 15s.). Mr Lytton Strachey 
once declared that the reader of Hume’s philosophy was “ in the 
company of a supremely competent guide,” but as a philosopher 
Professor Taylor has no such assurance ; after analysing the famous 
essay on miracles he feels uncertain whether Hume after all was 
more than “‘ a very clever man.”’ The volume is also enriched with 
the Manchester lecture on Thomas Aquinas, which pays high tribute 
to the saint’s synthetic philosophy of religion. Professor William 
McDougall has also collected a volume of his essays and addresses, 
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called after the opening piece Religion and the Sciences of Lif 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.). This opening essay is a vigorous denial that 
science, in the shape of mechanism, involves agnosticism. “ The 
mechanical psychology of the nineteenth century, in spite of the 
efforts of the ‘ behaviourists’ to revive it, is utterly bankrupt,” 
Freud’s attack on religion “‘ is but another illustration of the fact 
that man’s intellect is a feeble thing, liable, even in the greatest men, 
to be led astray by emotional bias and by prejudices unrecognised by 
the thinker.”” The argument comes to the same conclusion as that 
reached by Professor Webb. In the fifteen essays there are pleas for 
the proper study of psychology and biology and anthropology, with 
some frank comments on Christian ethical claims in the paper upon 
“The Ethics of Nationalism.” Dr W. B. Selbie’s Faith and Life 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) is a crisp set of papers, written from 
the liberal evangelical standpoint, with suggestive ethical applica- 
tions. 

Lectures on the Meaning of God in Modern Life (Scripps College, 
California) includes four addresses, one by Professor J. W. Darr on 
the meaning of God for an average man, one by Professor R. M. 
Story on the idea of God in modern politics, one by Professor T. G, 
Soares on the ethical significance of the God-experience (the author 
of Ecclesiastes “‘ had no experience of God; at most he had some 
colourless belief in a Creator ’’), and one by Professor H. B. Alexander 
upon God and philosophical thinking. The last-named is an eloquent 
plea for theism in the light of modern physics, which ends with a 
Bergsonian emphasis. It is also on the general lines of Bergson’s 
philosophy of religion that Dr Victor Monod’s Dieu dans I’ Univers 
(Paris, Fischbacher) moves. Nearly twenty-five years ago the author 
wrote an important study of Le probléme de Dieu et la théologie 
chrétienne depuis la Réforme. The present volume is, in one sense, 
a sequel or supplement. Its sub-title is, an essay on the influence 
excited by the great cosmological systems upon Christian thought, 
from Aristotle to the present day, and it is a fresh proof of the vigour 
displayed by the Protestant Faculty of the University of Strassburg. 
Dr Monod ably sketches the Greek approach to God as compared 
with the Hebrew, the latter seeking God in time, the former in space. 
Aristotle’s cosmology is then analysed, as the basic philosophy of 
medizval Christianity ; why it was commonly preferred to Platonism 
is explained by the fact that Aristotle denied the plurality of worlds 
and that he posited a Supreme Cause of motion. Hence the Christian 
belief in creation could avail itself of Aristotle’s cosmology. The 
collapse of this was followed by the rise of the Newtonian view of the 
universe, which ruled the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Then 
Dr Monod passes to modern relativity and the new physics. He 
describes the scientific characteristics of each stage, before tracing 
the effect of these upon contemporary theology, the general con- 
clusion being that the new ideas of the universe are not unfavourable 
to the Christian affirmation of God, although the antiquated 
materialist and mechanistic views still linger in semi-educated circles. 
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REVIEWS. 


Freedom and Organisation. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.RS, 
Late Fellow and Late Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge — 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1984.—Pp. 528.—15s. net. 

The Method of Freedom. By Walter Lippmann.—London : George 
Allen & Unwin, 1984.—Pp. xiv., 117.—4s. 6d. 


OnE of the major problems that confront modern civilisation is that 
of the liberty of the individual. Freedom is challenged not only by 
the modern State but by economic organisations. Two recent books 
on the subject by distinguished writers should help us to think 
clearly about the problem, whether they provide us with a solution 
or not. Moreover, as Mr Walter Lippmann writes from across the 
Atlantic and Mr Bertrand Russell from this country, it is very 
interesting to compare their approach to this discussion. Not that 
either of them can be regarded as representatives of American or 
English thought ; their own attitude is too distinctive. Still, both 
are eminent teachers who have the advantage not only of definite 
opinions but of clarity and attractiveness in the presentation of them. 
Mr Russell’s book is an historical survey of the struggle of political and 
economic theories and facts in the century before the Great War 
that has led to the present situation. His general position is reflected 
in his statement that “ two men have been supreme in creating the 
modern world: Rockefeller and Bismarck.” He expounds this by 
saying, “‘ one in economics, the other in politics, refuted the liberal 
dream of universal happiness through individual competition, sub- 
stituting monopoly and the corporate state, or at least movements 
towards them.” Those sentences certainly guide us.in our search for 
the main currents of movement in the nineteenth century both in 
Europe and in the United States of America. 

When we come to detailed exposition we are shown how the old 
forms of authority, as represented by Metternich, broke down not 
only under the stress of the attacks of Liberalism and Nationalism but 
how the socialism which sprang out of the Industrial Revolution made 
its own special contribution to this collapse. Incidentally, in his 
admirable exposition of early socialism, he brings out the contribu- 
tion the philosophical radicals made to the principles of socialism. He 
distinguishes between Liberalism and Radicalism by confining the 
296 
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latter term to those who accepted the Benthamite theories. Then 
Liberalism is chiefly concerned with politics and the establishment of 
Parliaments. It stands for liberty, both national and individual, with 
gs little government as possible. It supports the smaller nations 
“struggling to be free,” and by stressing nationality leads on to 
nationalism and imperialism. Radicals, on the other hand, were 
more interested in economics than politics, and cared nothing for the 
nation as such. Their theories are cosmopolitan and individualistic. 
Socialists ‘‘ differed from them chiefly in the fact that they regarded 
the world from the standpoint of the wage-earner rather than from 
that of the employer.” 

The whole study of these forces and the personalities in whom 
they were embodied is full of penetrating and true criticisms without 
any undue display of bias until we come to the years immediately 
preceding 1914. There are many delicious touches of satire, especially 
where some pious statesman or capitalist deviates in practice from 
the high tenets of Christianity that he accepts in theory. In the 
strange case of Mr Rockefeller the author believes that what Mr 
Rockefeller said and thought and felt came from his religious mother ; 
what he did came from his tricky and shiftless father. King Leopold 
is described as making his enormous profits in the Congo Free State 
by “large-scale systematic murder,” though he was a devoted 
upholder of the Roman Church and announced that his programme 
was purely philanthropic. Bentham, Owen, Lincoln, and E. D. Morel 
are given the author’s benediction, but he succeeds in leaving a vivid 
impression of the personality of each character in the play whether 
he is a villain or a hero. The necessity of organisation that revealed 
itself at the close of a century of Liberalism should lead on (in the 
author’s opinion) to socialism, but not a mere national socialism. His 
closing word is, “‘it is not by pacifist sentiment, but by world-wide 
economic organisation, that civilised mankind is to be saved from 
collective suicide.” 

Mr Lippmann’s book is not historical. He surveys the present 
crisis in the history of freedom and inquires what should be our 
programme “‘ if a nation of free men can make liberty secure amidst 
the disorders of the modern world.” The answer he gives to this 
subject must seem to Mr Bertrand Russell very much like that of an 
English Liberal in the later period of Queen Victoria. Nevertheless, 
his bold plea for a bourgeois standard of life for all deserves attention. 
His book is based on lectures delivered at Harvard on the E. L. 
Godkin foundation. These lectures must deal with some aspect of 
“The Essentials of Free Government and the Duties of the Citizen.” 
It need hardly be said that freedom is regarded as a good in itself, 
Nevertheless, ‘“‘ the essentials of free government are more seriously 
challenged than they have been for generations.” This is not due to 
any deliberate desire for revolution. The revolutions that flared out 
after the war had died down everywhere west of Russia by 1928. 
The peoples desired the return of the old order, but this is proving 
to be impossible because the crying demand for the economic unity 
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of mankind is everywhere checked by strong national States. Th, 
clash of interests between individualistic capitalism and democratiy 
power was moving to a crisis before 1914. The Great War ha; 
revealed the issues more clearly. Even in the U.S.A. “ the rug 
individualism ” of Mr Hoover had to move rapidly in the direction 
of State control of banks and industry. Mr Roosevelt has had to 
travel much further in this direction ; so that it now seems as if the 
day of laissez-faire individualism in the States had come to an end. 
It has now become the central task of Governments to secure for its 
people a minimum standard of life. 

Mr Lippmann considers that some form of Collectivism is essential 
in the modern State, and thinks that the choice lies between what 
he calls a Directed Economy or Absolute Collectivism and a Com. 
pensated Economy or Free Collectivism. The Soviet Government 
has provided the best example of Absolute Collectivism. This 
necessarily means the suppression of individual liberty. Other great 
States have in recent years provided different types of this control of 
the individual and in every case their scheme is based on a military 
pattern. The nation is regarded as an army under military law. Are 
we compelled to accept such a scheme as we move from Individualism 
to Collectivism ? Mr Lippmann is strongly of the opinion that we 
are not, and considers the “Compensated Economy” adopted by 
England and now in process of adoption by the United States as a 
far better alternative. This is in the nature of a compromise because 
it acknowledges the duties of the State for the whole economic life of 
the nation, but keeps as much of the liberty of private business as 
possible. It is engaged in correcting the abuses and disorders of a 
capitalism which had reached its most developed form in England 
and the United States. The reason why Germany followed in the 
wake of Russia Mr Lippmann considers to be the collapse of the 
middle class. “‘ Not until a greater part of the nation having become 
hopelessly proletarian did Germany, which has an advanced type of 
collectivist organisation, fall into absolute collectivism.” He recog- 
nises, however, that some reform in democratic government will be 
needed if the State is to be effective in its difficult task of ‘“‘ com- 
pensation,” and sees that the American Constitution is in greater 
need of reform than the British, which is “‘ most favourable to a 
satisfactory combination of executive independence with responsive- 
ness to public opinion.” The only safeguard against proletarian 
domination and plutocratic power is the development of a strong 
middle class. The right to work should be acknowledged and the 
State should guarantee it as a protection from the dangerous in- 
security of a class without a stake in the country. It is quite refresh- 
ing to find, at this time of day, so vigorous a plea for an ordered 
national life in which freedom is preserved according to the ideals of 
a fairly comfortable middle class. It is to be hoped that such a 
balance of powers between the State and the individual will be 
possible in the future. Even then we have not got beyond the 
frontiers of the nation-state. Mr Bertrand Russell takes up the 
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ble where Mr Lippmann ends. We must find some way of 
mocratic international organisation of our economic resources and of the freer 
War has | intercourse in trade and manufacture or we shall continue to have 
e Tugged starvation in a world of plenty. Collectivism cannot be examined 
direction | merely 8 4 national problem, it must ultimately be international. 
s had to Mr Lippmann should deliver another series of lectures with that as 
as if the his text. 
an end, 
"e for its 
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nilitay Mr WuITTakER holds a unique and highly enviable place among our 
w. Are | Writers on philosophical subjects. On one side of his many-sided 
lualism | intellectual activity he is an expert on the literature of Christian 
hat we | ‘igins; and, after mature deliberation, has accepted what would be 
ted by called the most advanced—at least most sceptical—conclusions on 
es as q | that subject. He holds, rather tentatively perhaps, the view as to 
ecause | the“ Jesus myth ” which was most strongly held by the late Mr J. M. 
life of | Robertson, and he has also given in his adherence to Van Manen’s 
theory of the late and composite origin of the Pauline epistles. Now 





wy = these things might be held to be evidence of a hasty and ill-balanced 
ngland judgement, ready to accept anything which tells in favour of a pre- 
in the conceived opinion. But, in the case of Mr Whittaker, his mind is so 
of the obviously of another cast that no one has ever ventured to throw 
ecome | thisstone at him. For, on the other side of his thought, he has won 
ype of solid reputation for scholarly study of philosophical writers of many 


recog: various schools. He was assistant editor of Mind and wrote a book 
“ill be | 08 the Neo-Platonists which received unstinted praise from the other 
, leading Neo-Platonist scholar in England, Dr Inge. He has also 


a contributed several shorter studies of philosophy to Mind and to the 
toa | Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: and he now presents in this 
nsive. | 00 slender volume a collection of some of these prefaced by a new 
arian | Say on his general point of view which is worthy of, and has already 
trong gained, considerable notice. If, as one hears, Mr Whittaker has lately 


J the been in somewhat doubtful health, all his friends—and they will 
is ine certainly include the readers of the present volume—will unite in 
mesh: wishing that he may be speedily restored to the vigour that may 


level enable him to give us more of such careful and stimulating work. 
als of The reprinted essays comprise those on Comte and Mill, on 
eh é Schopenhauer, on Vico and on Spinoza. On all of these he has some- 


ll be thing fresh to say while showing in every case a complete mastery 
the both of his author and of the chief authorities on him. The general 
the feature of his work is shown by the choice of the writers whom he has 
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specially studied. He prefers those whom he considers to have some. 
thing constructive to contribute to the fabric of thought, and where 
the constructive element is not at first sight obvious, he is at pains 
to disentangle it and make it clear, in concurrence wherever possible 
with similar elements in other thinkers. In Schopenhauer, {or 
instance, he makes plain that the pessimistic element which has been 
accepted too readily as the sum of his philosophy is rather a personal, 
even superficial, feature, and that, if we probe it further, we find g 
concealed optimism, a belief that as the will is the determinant factor 
in the universe, the exercise and strengthening of the will may 
transform conditions to suit the human ideal. In the case of Vico, 
he points out how the theory of cycles, of a periodical return to 
conditions which he calls ‘‘ barbarous,” may often contain within it 
the possibility of still greater advance at the next rebound. In fact, 
something of this sort is essential in the life of a being like man who 
reacts to a certain point against every impulse in a certain direction, 
Perhaps the best example of Mr Whittaker’s bent towards a wise and 
profound syncretism is to be seen in his parallel treatment of Comte 
and Hegel. He notes the highly systematic turn of the mind of both, 
and that both were attempting to build up a hierarchy of thought on 
a basis of science. There is a teleology in Comte as well as in Hegel, 
and in each case the thinker is conditioned by the circumstances of 
his time, the German finding his goal in a strongly organised 
monarchist state, the Frenchman in a beneficent hierarchy of indus- 
trial chiefs. 

But it is to the new “ Introduction ” which Mr Whittaker has 
added to the volume that readers will chiefly turn to find how the 
author maturely sums up the philosophic tendencies of his lifetime. 
It is highly characteristic and repays careful reading. He has noted 
the gradual merging of the two main streams of philosophic thought 
which have been flowing before him. The stream of English thought 
was mainly experimental, Hobbes, Locke and Hume. It was sharply 
distinguished from the continental “‘ rationalism ”’ of which Descartes 
and Spinoza were the leading figures. It came to a climax in Hegel, 
and then abroad began rapidly to decay just at the time when 
England was attempting to reconstruct it under the guidance of 
T. H. Green. Mr Whittaker, as might be expected, will have nothing 
to say to absolute and mutually destructive dogmas. He sifts out the 
element of truth in each. The English experimental school still 
stands fast in its main essentials. The Continent, is right in still 
regarding Mill and Spencer as the leading English thinkers of recent 
days. Yet, on the other hand, Green made his point, in finding in 
Hume a certain indestructible element prior to and independent of 
that given in sensation, and the critics of Mill were right in discovering 
deduction implied in his most searching and comprehensive rules for 
induction. Reason in the widest sense is the co-operation of the 
whole in arranging the manifold of sensation and building up a con- 
sistent universe of thought. In this, passion or the emotions must 
find a leading place, for ‘“‘ nothing great is achieved without passion, 
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ve some. and it is only a dead, indeed too often a hypocritical, morality that 
id where ff inveighs against passion as such.” These words one would have 
at pains § attributed to Comte, did one not know that they were Hegel’s, and 
Possible — Hegel’s too is the declaration that Aristotle’s conception of the inner 
uer, for | teleology of organic life had been almost lost till Kant in his own 
has been | manner re-awakened it. 
eTsonal, The note struck in this last quotation brings Mr Whittaker’s 
e find a synopsis of philosophy close to our own time. Now more than ever 
it factor | the science of life gives the clue to a new philosophy which will satisfy 
ill may | modern aspirations while preserving its continuity with the thought 
of Vico, | of the past. We are now, as Mr Whittaker points out, in the second 
turn to | great epoch in which science has been influencing the growth of 
‘ithin it | philosophy. The first was the pre-Socratic age in Greece. The 
In fact, process then went on till, after Aristotle, science and philosophy fell 
an who | apart, ultimately to the damage of both, immediately to the serious 
rection, | impoverishment of the latter. In our own days the same process has 
ise and | recommenced with increased vigour, and with increased difficulty 
‘Comte | owing to the enormous volume and complexity of modern science. 
f both, | How a new philosophy may arise, which will succeed in reconciling 
ight on | these difficulties, is discussed by Mr Whittaker in his concluding 
Hegel, paragraphs. It is the supreme point to which all his readers would 
nees of | wish him to direct his thoughts in any later works which he may 
ganised {| undertake. That he thinks it possible, and the lines on which it 
indus- | may arrive, are indicated in the last sentence of all. “If a final 
philosophy shall come, we may look forward to it as destined to be 
er has [| in the future more unquestionably the queen of the sciences than 
ow the [| theology ever succeeded in being in the Middle ages. This, however, 
fetime. | must be entirely by free consent, not by a cunning or violent bending 
noted | of the will to the purposes either of a select few or of a dominant 
ought many.” 
ought F, S. Marvin. 
harply WELWYN GaRDEN City. 
cartes 
Hegel, 
when 
nee of 
othing 
ut the | Nature,ManandGod. Gifford Lectures in the University of Glasgow, 
1 still 1982-1984. By William Temple.—London: Macmillan & Co. 
n still Ltd., 1984.—Pp. xxxii. + 530.—18s. net. 


ecent WuatEver he may doubt of these lectures, the least sympathetic 
ing im reader could not question their author’s courage, for in dedicating 
nt of them to Caird of Balliol, and in acknowledging a position, “in its 
beer. positive content . . . almost identical with that of Edward Caird 
es for or of Bernard Bosanquet,” the Archbishop is consenting to be quite 
f the out of the fashion. The prestige attaching to the names, Green, Caird, 
} CON Wallace, Nettleship, Bosanquet, is, more or less, a thing of the past ; 
must and it is a matter of more than usual piety now to admit philosophical 
aS10N, connection with them. To those, however, who are familiar with the 
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“Oxford” idealists the Archbishop’s deviations will very likely 
appear no less notable than his general adherence to idealist argy. 
ments. It does not need the frequent grateful reference to Bosanquet 
to show how intimately Dr Temple has worked his way into the 
mental mode of this distinguished scholar, for phrases and shadows 
of phrases peculiar to him constantly recur: but what is distinctive 
in these lectures is utterly foreign both to the matter and temper of 
absolute idealism. Of this, needless to say, the author is aware, 
though he does not go out of his way to register these differences, 
His contribution, then, to the contemporary philosophy of religion 
is an extremely personalist, theist and Christian variation upon the 
general theme of “ objective”’ idealism, or of what was called by 
Bosanquet “ speculative philosophy.” This the lecturer at one stage 
felt moved to designate “‘ dialectical realism.”” That he changed his 
mind is, perhaps, fortunate (and that the publishers emphasised the 
rejected sub-title, unfortunate), for the methodological affiliation 
between “‘ dialectical materialism ” and the argument of this book is 
(and it is no hostile criticism) negligible. The feature of his philosophy 
which points for him a parallel is analogous to Bosanquet’s extremely 
naturalist account of mind which precedes the inversion by which 
naturalism becomes spiritualism. He can also, of course, indicate in 
Hegel a common parent; but the motives which have led, on the 
one hand to this theism, and on the other hand to the philosophy of 
Lenin, are so divergent that the common “ genes ” are swamped by 
the “ acquired characters.” Nor would it have been illuminating to 
dub the argument “‘ realist,” since, if philosophical nomenclature is 
not to become confusion confounded, its entire form and spirit is 
historically “idealist.” Dr Temple, it is true, purports to reject 
“idealist ” epistemology, but a careful study of pp. 125 ff. may 
suggest that the reader must decide for himself just what this rejection 
really means. The passage runs: ‘‘ My contention is that in cognition 
the subject-object relation is ultimate, and neither term is in any 
degree reducible to the other. Apprehension is of the object. More- 
over apprehension is interpretative from the outset, and sensation is 
from the first indissolubly inter-penetrated by interpretation ...” 
This is patient of a realist interpretation, but it comes suspiciously 
close to the denial of the radical distinction between sensing and 
thinking, which, I take it, is the mark of epistemological realism. 

The first two chapters clear the way for the main argument. 
They deal with the distinction between natural and revealed religion, 
and with the tension between philosophy and religion. The former 
distinction, according to Dr Temple, is based upon method of study 
rather than upon matter. Philosophy, which is the attempt patiently 
to account for experience, must stumble over the “‘ ready made” 
philosophical content of religious faith. But the tension thus pro- 
voked should not issue in a breach, for each has its function in the 
whole life of man. 

The succeeding lectures develop the theistic argument, which is 
in structure simple. Beginning not with the Cartesian ego, but with 
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the actuality of the world process, it is an undeniable fact that 
isms do arise as characteristic elements of the process. So, too, 
minds—organisms conscious of themselves and of the process— 
“emerge.” This emergence is determinative of our view of the 
rocess, Which must be itself the expression of Mind. This thesis is 
frst advanced as a hypothesis to be “ tested ” in the course of the 
lectures, but, illustrating, perhaps, his own dictum that, “‘ whatever 
a man starts by believing, it appears that experience is likely to 
confirm him in that belief” (p. 278), it becomes a dogma. “ It is 
utterly impossible . . . that Mind should owe its origin to what is 
not Mind ” (p. 212). The special character of minds is their ability 
to conjure up and utilise ‘‘ free ideas.” Thus, they are able to know 
the world process, and to a large measure to determine their conduct 
in accordance with ideal ends, or in terms of purpose. Now, where a 
fact is traced to a purpose the mind, seeking an explanation, feels 
that it has found one, and is satisfied. So, too, the purpose of a Mind 
as the determining ground of the being and nature of the world- 
process affords an explanation in which the mind can rest, and short 
of which it must continue dissatisfied. 

The susceptibility of minds to values enables the ontological 
priority of mind to be enforced. The essential condition of value 
(e.g. Truth or Knowledge, Beauty and Goodness) is the recognition 
by a mind of what is akin to itself in its object. Truth or knowledge 
is a value because by it Mind is discerned in the intelligibility of the 
world. So an object of contemplation is beautiful because it discloses 
the presence of Mind to mind. Finally, Goodness (or moral good) is 
the supreme value because in it persons take cognisance of one 
another in respect of their full personality. Thus, the Christian rule, 
“love thy neighbour as thyself,” is seen to be the primary maxim of 
morals as such. But value is objective or real, though it is sub- 
jectively conditioned. A fact in the past is, therefore, ontologically 
modified by virtue of subsequent appreciation or valuation of it. 
Hence Mind is prior to material existence, since the latter is shown 
to be liable to indefinite change even when supposedly out of reach 
in remote past time. This leaves an open option between absolutism 
(or, as a modern variant, such an immanentism as that of Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality) and transcendent theism. Yet consideration of 
the nature of values shows that these can only be understood in terms 
of the communion of persons, and of a Supreme Person. Here Dr 
Temple breaks with his idealist tradition. 

Space will not permit a sufficient discussion of these arguments, 
but at risk of appearing over-critical a few remarks may be ventured. 
(a) The thesis that minds’ emergence proves out of hand Mind’s 
supremacy in the universe is just as strong now as it has always been. 
But just how strong it is men can never agree. If any alternative is 
“utterly impossible ””—as the Archbishop supposes—they would 
have agreed by now. (b) Reference to conscious purpose as a principle 
of explanation does, it is true, set the mind at rest, but in the meta- 
physical sphere none can know better than Dr Temple (though he is 
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silent on these features of the ‘‘ speculative philosophy ” to which, 
in large measure, he adheres) the profound difficulties with which the 
notion is attended. He rightly insists that the critical function of 
philosophy must not be suspended before any interest or conviction: 
hence we may justly ask whether the concept of purpose is obviously 
applicable in a way that is philosophically final, or which gives the 
mind as complete satisfaction as to the Creator of the world as does 
the discovery of a plank placed over a stream concerning the intention 
of someone to cross dry-shod. If, of course, one believes in God 
already then the evidence of purpose in the world is plain. (c) The 
argument from the subjective conditioning of value to the priority of 

Mind is extremely interesting, and deserves careful consideration. It 

can, however, be no stronger than the theory of value on which it 

rests. Against (say) Bosanquet the argument is powerful, for he 

grants the premises; but against a naturalist, who accepts the 

reference of value to persons but limits the sense and scope of per. 

sonality, how does it stand? Here, surely, is the crux. Such an 

alternative does not seem to the Archbishop possible, nor would the 

reviewer hold it; but no alternative to the philosophy of value 

which alone seems tolerable to the lecturer, is even hurriedly con- 

sidered. In particular, how many will agree that beauty obviously 

implies the recognition by a person of a Personal God? The 

sophistications of the convinced theist must not be imposed upon the 
natural enjoyment of beauty. Much beauty—of the tropical or 
cataclysmic kind—gains its fearful attractiveness from its foreignness, 
from the absence of anything human or kindred. The awful loveliness 
of a forest fire or a deadly storm wrings from the heart of man acknow- 
ledgment of its beauty, and such experiences may lie near the 
primitive roots of religion, but they offer no formal proofs of the 
existence of God. (d) In general, it may be remarked that Dr Temple 
is inclined, as the foregoing remarks may suggest, to expect too much 
of philosophy, and that what we find in this book is an inspiring 
picture of what the world looks like through the eyes of religious 
faith rather than what can be seen by any disinterested and attentive 
observer. 

I have played the part of devil’s advocate in the foregoing para- 
graph, not because I doubt the general truth of the religiously tinged 
world-view, but because I doubt whether anything is to be gained by 
supposing that this world-view is not religiously tinged. 

In the latter portion of the book Dr Temple treats of developments 
upon the position so far reached in the light of explicitly religious data, 
and considers carefully such themes as “‘ Revelation and its Mode,” 
** Authority and Experience,”’ “‘ Grace and Freedom,” ‘“*‘ The Meaning 
of History,” and the like. Space will not permit the discussion of 
these, and it must suffice to say that many of the best passages of the 
book can be found here. Personality is the key conception of these 
lectures, which of necessity removes the treatment some distance 
from that of the “ idealists.” It is possible that some readers will 
detect rather more of this latter influence, however, in his treatment 
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ofevil, and of history, than would seem fully compatible with a 
Christian philosophy. But these problems are so difficult that he is 
hold who would throw a stone. The penultimate chapter develops a 
most helpful conception of ‘“‘ The Sacramental Universe.” On the 
Christian view some such account of the material world is undoubtedly 
required. ‘‘ In the sacrament then the order of thought is spirit first 
and spirit last, with matter as the effectual expression or symbolic 
instrument of spirit. That is the formula which we suggest as an 
articulation of the essential relations of spirit and matter in the 
universe” (p. 492). This, of course, merely states, and does not solve 
the problem. Perhaps, from the philosophical point of view, such 
ultimate problems as are raised by the essentials of religious faith 
should be recognised as problematic, and left at that. Agreed 
solutions man certainly will not attain, and patched-up ones afford 
less satisfaction than the recognition of a mystery of the creation 
which is past man’s finding out. 

It would be ungracious to close this inadequate notice without 
insisting once again upon the weight and interest of the Archbishop’s 
Gifford Lectures. 

Ratra E. STEDMAN. 

UniveRSITY COLLEGE, SWANSEA. 





Philosophical Studies. By A. E. Taylor.—London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1934.—Pp. vii., 422.—15s. net. 


Or the eleven essays comprised in this volume, ten have already 
been published, in periodicals or in pamphlet form, during the last 
twenty years or so, and well-nigh every student of philosophy will 
have read them. None the less, it is a decided advantage to have 
them brought together under one cover, for they constitute a note- 
worthy contribution to the philosophy of the present day, and every 
one of them is characterised by original thought and scholarship of 
a high and rare order. Coming so soon after the appearance of the 
author’s powerful and impressive Gifford Lectures, they will throw no 
small additional light upon the position therein maintained with so 
much force and skill. 

The first nine studies are historical in character, and are concerned 
with the teaching and theories of philosophers of former ages ; four 
of them deal with certain aspects of the Platonic system, upon 
which, as everyone knows, Professor Taylor is one of the chief living 
authorities. The last two papers deal with some fundamental issues 
in current philosophical discussion, and I propose, first of all, to call 
attention to Professor Taylor’s extremely helpful treatment of the 
themes in question. 

The Presidential Address to the Aristotelian Society in 1928 on 
“Knowing and Believing ” is a masterly presentation of a point of 
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view which, whether tenable or no, it is in every way desirable ty 
have clearly and cogently argued. At the outset, it is contended, 
a sound theory will have to distinguish not two terms only but 
three,—opinion, belief, and knowledge. Not every degree of assent 
to a proposition amounts to belief. As St Thomas said of belief jp 
the articles of religious faith, it is not mere cogitatio cum assensu but 
cogitatio cum fizo assensu, as distinguished from the wavering assent 
which amounts to simple opinion. So far as religious belief was 
concerned, the difference between believing and knowing is not that 
the same verities are held in the one case problematically, in the 
other with assurance, but that in the first they are for us at present 
mysterious, whereas, in the second, when we come someday (in a 
future life) to know, they will be obvious and self-evident. Be they, 
however, believed or known, they are equally taken to be certain, 
Whether, in more worldly affairs, St Thomas would have allowed that 
convictions which, though firm, fall short of such absolute assurance, 
can be rightly called beliefs is not clear, but in any case, it is urged, 
it ought to be admitted. The difference between opining and believing 
is a psychological difference, and need not have a logical ground, 
But, it is maintained, and this is Professor Taylor’s central point, the 
difference between belief and knowledge is of another kind ; it isa 
difference in the respective characters of that which is believed and 
that which is known. We may say that we know a proposition when 
we can produce demonstration of it, yet it would be incorrect to say 
that ‘‘ where we cannot demonstrate, we merely believe.” For then 
the question would be at once raised as to the status of the “ first 
principles ’’ of demonstration, the ultimate major premises of know- 
ledge, which obviously cannot be demonstrated. Professor Taylor 
accepts the Aristotelian doctrine that there is immediate apprehension 
of these “‘ first principles” ; but he considers Aristotle’s account of 
knowledge to be defective because in it there is no explicit recognition 
that, at the other end of the scale, perception likewise affords know- 
ledge, immediate and intuitive, though inarticulate and incom- 
municable. He insists strongly that there is a difference in kind 
between perceiving and judging or believing ; the former is not of the 
discursive character of the latter; it is direct vision or insight, 
fragmentary and incomplete though, in the human subject, such 
immediate apprehension invariably is. St Thomas, it is pointed out, 
expressly denies that cogitatio is to be found in God. ‘ God knows all 
truths but God does not ‘ think,’ just as God wills the whole creation 
but does not deliberate, or ‘make up His mind.’ It is just because 
judgment is the characteristic form of thinking that, to the mind of 
St Thomas, it is an unjustifiable anthropomorphism to say that God 
thinks. God does not think : He knows with a knowledge which is 
vision ” (p. 887). 

Whilst accepting unreservedly the distinction here drawn between 
opining and believing, I feel constrained, on psychological and other 
grounds, to reject the violent separation which Professor Taylor 
would institute between perceiving and judging. It is doubtless 
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sirable ty inexpedient to extend too widely the scope of the term “ judgment.” 
ntended, F jit be recognised that the primary functions of discriminating and 
only but comparing, which are not capable of being interpreted as expressing 


of assent F mere passive receptivity of what is “ given,” are involved from the 
belief in | outset in any act of perceiving, then it may be well to reserve the 
ensu but | term “judgment” for those higher forms of cognition which our 
€ assent | guthor describes as “ discursive.’ But the vital point to realise is 
lief was | that even the most rudimentary form of perception is a process of 
not that | discriminating and comparing, and that it is this function which, as 
» In the | every psychologist would allow, likewise lies at the root of all acts of 
Present | judging. The difference is, then, I conceive, a difference of degree, 
Y (ina | not a difference of kind. So far as I can discover, psychological 
se they, analysis lends no countenance whatsoever to the supposition that in 
certain, §| perception the actual is given to us in a form which is “‘ opaque and non- 
ed that J communicable’’; on the contrary, it seems unmistakably to justify the 
urance, § assertion that we only apprehend the actual in and through a cogni- 
‘urged, J tive act which is, in essence, akin to an act of judging. “ Time and 
lieving | movement,” Professor Taylor writes, ‘‘ are as radically characteristic 
round, § ofour thinking as they are of the processes of our physical life.” Yes, 
nt, the J unquestionably they are; yet is perceiving any the less certainly a 
it isa § temporal process than thinking or judging is? Indeed, when we 
od and § come to the apprehension of the ‘“‘ unproved premises of demon- 
1 when § stration,” I would submit that, in this respect, the same considera- 
to say J tion holds. These undemonstrable principles are not authoritatively 
r then revealed ; it is only gradually that minds inured to critical analysis 

first J and reflective thinking attain to recognition of them. The principles 
know- themselves are, it is true, timeless; but the act of being aware of 
faylor J them, the act of recognising them, does not share in their timeless 
‘nsion | character. The bare fact that the apprehension of them may seem 
int of | to be immediate or intuitive is evidently altogether irrelevant in 
nition regard to the question of the temporal or non-temporal nature of the 


now: psychical act in question. 

com- In the second of the two papers alluded to above Professor Taylor 
kind handles an ethical question, ‘‘ Is Goodness a Quality ? ”’—a question 
f the suggested, of course, by Professor Moore’s Principia Ethica. His 
ight, reply is in the negative. He argues, as it seems to me, rightly that 
such when we call a thing good, we really mean to say that the thing in 
out, question is what it ought to be, and that the presence of this implica- 
8 all tion of an ought makes it wrong to treat the proposition 2 is good as 
tion being of the same type as a is white or @ is sweet. There is always, he 
ause insists, a teleological reference implied in the use of the predicate 
d of good, and this reference indicates that when the term good is used in 
God its proper sense, and not as a loose equivalent of “ useful,” the teleo- 


h is logy is inherent in the very nature of that which is pronounced good. 
“The ‘nature’ of the person or thing in question is not merely to 
een have certain characters, but to tend to a certain completion or fulfil- 
cher ment” (p. 406). Thus a forward-looking reference is embedded, so 
ylor to speak, in the very structure of the subject of the predication ; the 
less person or thing comes to be what it is by a process of development. 
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In short, the thesis which Professor Taylor is desirous of defendin, 
is an old one,—namely, that the difference between all created thi 
and their Creator is to be discerned in the fact that the nisus to self. 
transcendence is present in all of them. Each, in Plato’s phrase, 
“tends to be” (ovAerax efi) something which it never quite 
succeeds in being, and this is why it is never identical with its own 
goodness. That is to say, each finite individual is a complex of 
existence, or actuality, and essentia, or real possibility, and that the 
essentia is a factor, and ought to be the controlling factor, in its own 
actualisation. On the other hand, Professor Taylor maintains that, 
in reference to God, the distinction between essentia and existence 
has no meaning; and, consequently, the distinction between an 
attribute and that which is the subject of the attribute is here 
meaningless also. Hence, unlike anything which has a history, God 
is eternally His own goodness. 

It is with respect to this last contention that I find Professor 
Taylor’s position difficult to follow. I can understand why Spinoza 
affirmed that in God there can be no distinction between Deus and 
deitas, although even in Spinoza’s case that dictum is not free from 
obscurity. But what I cannot understand is how it can be maintained 
that, in God conceived as a personal being (“a person of supreme 
excellence,” as Professor Taylor says elsewhere), the distinction 
between “essence” and “ existence” falls away. If God be a 
conscious mind, a mind that knows and feels and wills, surely His 
mind must in so far resemble other minds as to be an existent, 
characterised by attributes or properties. The fact that God is to be 
thought of as the ultimate ground both of finite existents and of the 
values which they exhibit lends, so far as I can see, no ground for the 
contention that in Him existence and goodness are one and the same. 
When He is said to be “‘ supremely good,” surely good does not cease 
to be a predicate through the fact that it is goodness of the highest 
degree. Or, to put what is really the same point in another way, I 
do not see why it should be assumed that while everything else has 
a history, God has no history, that His life is one eternal sameness. 
For all history need not necessarily involve “‘ a nisus towards self- 
transcendence.” 

I turn now to the historical studies. The opening essay, that 
which has not before been published, is on “ A’schines of Sphettus.” 
This Aischines was, as a young man, a disciple of Socrates, and is 
mentioned in the Phaedo (59 b) as being present in the prison when 
the philosopher was put to death. He appears to have written seven 
dialogues, stamped, so Diogenes Laertius asserts, with a Socratic 
character. Only a few fragments of some of these have come 
down to us, but the fragments are of significance because they 
afford to the student of Plato a possible “ control” of the greater 
writer’s method of work. We have, it is true, no means of definitely 
deciding which writer was first in the field, but Professor Taylor 
gives good reasons for thinking it was Plato. He points out that it is 
natural to suppose the earliest of the written dialogues would be 
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of the “directly dramatic” type (such as the two called after 
Hippias, which are generally admitted to be first attempts), whereas 
the narrated conversations (such as the Charmides) would seem 
to be a subsequent improvement. If Plato had to discover for 
himself the best form fitted to his peculiar literary gifts, this is 
intelligible ; but, if he had already models of the narrative kind 
before him, it is difficult to conceive that he would have been blind 
to the fact that they exemplified the art most suitable to his own 
enius. 

: The second study, entitled ‘‘ Parmenides, Zeno and Socrates,” 
read to the Aristotelian Society in 1916, is a brilliant piece of Platonic 
interpretation, and the precursor of much of Professor Taylor’s later 
work. He holds that the interview reported in the Parmenides 
between Socrates, then ‘“‘ exceedingly young,” and the two elderly 
Eleatic philosophers is an account of a meeting which did really 
happen, and not, as has been frequently supposed, a mere dramatic 
device on the part of Plato. There is, he urges, little if anything in 
the dialogue which might not have been said at an actual friendly 
passage of arms between dialecticians in the middle of the fifth 
century. And he tries to do something towards establishing the 
point by considering two arguments put forward in the early part of 
of the dialogue—that which turns upon the logical objection to an 
“infinite regress,” which Parmenides brought against the theory of 
Ideas, and that in which Kant’s attempt to make a formal refutation 
of “ Idealism ” is to some extent anticipated. As regards the former 
point, it is maintained that, so far as the theory of Ideas is con- 
cerned, the alleged “‘ regress ’’ does not in truth arise. Parmenides 
was tacitly assuming that a universal can be predicated of itself as 
itis predicated of its ‘* instances,” an assumption which Socrates was 
by no means compelled to admit. We may say of a white surface 
that it has whiteness, or “‘ participates ’’ in whiteness, but we are not 
entitled to say that white colour, or whiteness, has, or participates in, 
white colour or whiteness. The alleged “‘ regress,” then, arose not 
from the doctrine of Socrates himself but from a skilful combination 
by Parmenides of what Socrates had said with the further premise 
that the Idea “‘ participates in” itself. As regards the other argu- 
ment, Professor Taylor emphasises the consideration that although, 
on the strength of a glaring fallacy of ambiguity, Plato has often been 
classified as an “‘ idealist,’’ in some modern sense of the word, yet 
there is only one passage in all his works where it is ever suggested 
that Ideas may be but ‘‘ thoughts” (vojpara) in the minds that 
think them (Parmenides 182 b-c), and the suggestion is only made to 
meet with a refutation which Socrates accepts as unanswerable. 
“With Plato an elSos or i8éa is always the object of a thought, that 
of which someone thinks, not the process of thinking nor any psycho- 
logical characteristic of that process, not knowledge, but something 
which is known ” (p. 72). Thus, the number 2 we are told in the 
Phedo is an ef80s, but what takes place in my mind when I think 
about the number 2 is not an ef80s. ‘* The number 2 and my thinking 
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about 2 are as distinct as my (dead) grandfather and my presen 
thinking about him.” 

I must pass over the two highly original essays on “ Forms and 
Numbers: A Study in Platonic Metaphysics ” (in which the autho 
puts forward a very ingenious theory of what the phrases “‘ the one,” 
the “ great and small,” and the “ indeterminate duality,” ascribed 
by Aristotle to Plato, really mean) and on ‘“ The Analysis of Knoy. 
ledge in Plato’s Seventh Epistle,” in order to say a word about the 
essays which deal with four later thinkers—St Thomas, Francis 
Bacon, Bishop Butler and Hume. 

Professor Taylor is never happier than when he is engaged in 
setting forth the vital things in the teaching of Aquinas. Here he 
seeks to show that “the Thomist philosophy is no mere Aristo. 
telianism revised but a masterly synthesis of both Plato and Aristotle 
with one another and with Augustine, effected by original insight of 
the first order” (p. 247). The two leading conceptions, he thinks, 
which St Thomas derived from Aristotle were (a) the significance for 
every branch of science of the distinction between potentiality and 
act, and (b) the famous doctrine of the ‘‘ equivocity of being ” (or of 
the irreducibility of the categories to any one supreme category), 
which is perhaps more important for Thomism than for Aristotle 
himself, 

The essay on “Some Features of Butler’s Ethics ” is a strong 
defence of Butler’s ethical writings in view of the disparagement to 
which they are sometimes subjected. Professor Taylor insists, for 
instance, that by the term “ conscience,” Butler did not mean some 
extra-rational faculty, but very much what Kant meant by “ prac- 
tical reason.” Butler, he points out, never speaks of ‘‘ private con- 
science,” and what he ascribes to conscience is authority, not 
infallibility. 

I have unfortunately been able to refer only to a few of the many 
topics which Professor Taylor discusses. His book is one that should 
be read and re-read by every genuine student of philosophy. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIvERSITy COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Conversion; The Old and the New in Religion, from Alexander the 


Great to Augustine of Hippo. By A. D. Nock. Clarendon Press, 
1983.—Pp. xii., 310. 


AccorpInG to the Authorised Version, St Paul began his address to 
the Athenians (Acts xvii.) by telling them that they were “in all 
things too superstitious.” That does not seem the right and polite 
expression to use in speaking for the first time to an audience whose 
interest he desired to awaken, and whose conversion to the new faith 
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he so ardently hoped for. In the Revised Version the offence in the 
expression is slightly toned down to “somewhat superstitious ” 
(margin, “or religious”); but even then it is rather grudging and 
contemptuous. Later versions are more ingratiating, as well as more 
in keeping with the rest of the speech and with the Apostle’s usual 
courtesy on such occasions: “I perceive that ye are in every respect 
remarkably religious ”’ (Weymouth) ; “ On every hand I see signs of 
your being very devout ” (Twentieth Century New Testament), and, 
«TI observe at every turn that you are a most religious people ” 
(Moffatt). 

Nothing perhaps can better illustrate the change that has taken 
place in the common estimate of the ancient heathen world (and 
happily of the modern one also) than the difference between the earlier 
and the later of these renderings. There need be no doubt that St 
Paul was perfectly sincere in thus complimenting the Athenians on 
their religiousness rather than rebuking them for their superstition ; 
and certainly no one will doubt that the compliment was deserved 
after reading this notable volume by Professor Nock. The world 
which he brings so vividly into view is emphatically a religious world. 
There was, of course, plenty of scepticism on the one hand, and of 
superstition on the other, as we may learn from Dill’s Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, but in general the age was one of 
religious enlightenment and of earnest endeavour to express and 
satisfy the deeper needs of the soul. On the whole, too, the world of 
the time covered by Professor Nock’s volume was a very tolerant 
world, hospitable to religious cults of all kinds. Its gods were not 
jealous gods. Many circumstances conspired to keep them from 
being so. In the previous period “of Greek history, to which the 
Homeric poems belong, the gods of each city state, or group of states, 
are indeed represented as very jealous of one another, like the God of 
Israel who speaks in the first of the Ten Commandments ; but the 
vast extension of the Empire was itself a factor of first-rate importance 
in widening men’s thoughts in religion as in most other things. The 
process known as syncretism underwent rapid development. The 
gods of Egypt and Persia and other far-off countries came to be iden- 
tified with those of Greece itself : they were the same, only worshipped 
under different names. In visible and tangible demonstration of this 
all-embracing syncretism, Athens found room for temples of Isis and 
other oriental deities. Moreover, we have to remember that Alexander 
was a pupil of Aristotle, and that Greek philosophy, and especially 
Stoicism, exercised a profound influence in the development of purely 
monotheistic conceptions of religion. As Professor Nock remarks, 
there was hardly anything in St Paul’s speech at Athens which might 
not have been spoken by a Stoic philosopher. 

Under the Roman Empire the same process of religious syn- 
cretism went on as under the Greek one; only it was carried to an 
even greater degree, commensurate with the vaster extent of the 
Empire and with the larger number of native deities that pressed for 
identification. The custom of duplicating the names of these deities, 
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giving the Roman names along with the native ones, had much vogy 
throughout the Empire. Doubtless the Roman authorities gay 
every encouragement to this movement for political reasons, 4 
making for the unity and stability of the Empire; but there wer 
needs of a more spiritual nature which it helped to satisfy. Many 
worshipper of Isis like Lucius, to whose spiritual pilgrimage Profesgoy 
Nock devotes an interesting chapter, found himself, in coming to 
Rome, “a stranger to the temple, but at home in the religion.” The 
Egyptian obelisks, which still form such a prominent feature of 
Rome, may have been brought there not as spoils of war, but, as was 
the case in some other Roman cities, to adorn the temples of Isis 
and Serapis. And as in Greece, so in Rome, philosophy contributed 
greatly to the development of monotheism, which finds its noblest 
expression, outside Christianity, in the writings of Stoics like Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius. There is a saying of Plato which is quoted by 
both these writers: ‘* No soul willingly misses truth,” and it admir- 
ably illustrates the liberal spirit which animated them. In their 
view, men everywhere were feeling after God, if haply they might 
find him, however wayward the search and mistaken the result of it 
might sometimes appear to be. 

Yet there was one religion for which even Marcus Aurelius had 
no sympathy, and which he would have suppressed had he been able 
todoso. It was Christianity. The interest of Professor Nock’s book 
culminates in the chapters entitled ‘“‘ The Spread of Christianity as 
a Social Phenomenon,” and “‘ The Teachings of Christianity as viewed 
by a Pagan’’; and his treatment is marked by the sympathetic 
understanding and endeavour to be fair to all parties, which the 
preceding chapters had led us to expect. He makes us realise and 
respect the mental attitude of those who were attracted to the new 
faith and fellowship, and of those who stood aloof and even in opposi- 
tion to it. Celsus is dealt with in the same impartial spirit as his 
antagonist Origen, and Julian is no longer dismissed as the wicked 
“* Apostate,” but is shown to have been a sincere and devout lover 
of the religion of his fathers, believing that better things were to be 
expected from the reform of that religion than all that Christianity 
had to offer. 

Among the things that drew men into the fellowship of the 
Church, Professor Nock lays special stress on its institutional and 
sacramental sides; and he dismisses as ‘“‘ a product of nineteenth- 
century idealism and humanitarianism ” the view that “‘ the unique 
attractiveness of the central figure of Christianity, as presented in the 
Synoptic Gospels, was a primary factor in the success of Christianity.” 
We venture to suggest, however, that, since these Gospels were 
written and brought into daily use in the churches and in the homes 
of the people, the central figure which they enshrine has never 
ceased to be a primary influence in the life and thought of 
Christendom. It has represented what is most essential and 
dynamic in Christianity, its haunting ideal, the secret of its hold 
on the hearts of men. 
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Enough has been said perhaps to indicate the nature of Professor 
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Many & ‘the authorities on which his treatment of the subject is based. 
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spictetus § 4n Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. By W. O. E. 

10ted by Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D., and Theodore H. Robinson, D.D., 
fog Litt.D.—London: S.P.C.K.—Pp. xvi., 454.—10s, 6d. net. 

7 By this work Dr Oesterley and Dr Robinson complete a notable 
ult of it & ttilogy, in which they have collaborated to survey the Old Testament 


fom a religious, historical, and literary point of view. By their 
lius had @ etlier works, Hebrew Religion and A History of Israel, they had 
een able & steady placed all students of the Old Testament under a heavy debt 
:’s book & to them, and this Introduction will greatly increase that debt. For 
anity as fj more than a generation the standard Introduction in English has been 
s viewed & that of S. R. Driver, who died twenty years ago, and whose last 
pathetic | revision of his work appeared a year earlier. A few slighter books, 
ich the | both British and American, have appeared in the interval, but the 
lise and § present work, while not on the scale of Driver’s, is much the fullest 
the new & that has appeared in English since his. By an interesting coincidence, 
opposi- f itappears almost simultaneously with the German work of Eissfeldt, 
t as his & Which is the most important Introduction to appear in German for 
wicked § 4 corresponding period, and with which it will inevitably be 
1t lover J compared. 
e to be In their previous collaborations, the two authors were severally 
stianity — ‘sponsible for defined periods, but in this they have not indicated 
the authorship of the various chapters, but accept joint responsibility 
of the § forthe whole, save for a single disagreement, which is recorded. But 
al and § ach brings a well-defined contribution to the whole. For Dr Robin- 
teenth- § son’s chief interest is in the Prophets, while Dr Oesterley is our 
unique Principal living expert on the post-exilic period. The strength of the 
|in the | Work lies naturally, therefore, in the sections on these parts of the 
anity.” — field, and it is not surprising that almost exactly one-half of the book 
s were | is devoted to the Prophets—a larger proportion than they receive in 
homes | @y similar work, and actually more than they receive in Driver. 
never [| Lissfeldt’s studies, on the other hand, have been principally on the 
ght of — Pentateuch and early historical books, and it is in the treatment of 
1 and f these that the chief strength of his work lies. 
s hold It must not be supposed, however, that the non-prophetic sections 
of the new Introduction are of negligible importance. That on the 
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Pentateuch is, indeed, particularly well done. The intricate questions Halsche 
of Pentateuchal criticism are handled in a fresh and lucid way that § ad Rt 
holds our interest, and to the dry technicalities is imparted Something ff sources 
of the charm that marks the treatment in Simpson’s Pentateucha § ji? ¢ 
Criticism. The chapters on the “‘ Former Prophets ”—i.e. Joshua ty Bund Wi 
2 Kings—are perhaps slighter than these books deserve, with the § falsch 
exception of 1 and 2 Kings, which receive a very valuable treatment, § ito-Is 
The more important of the poems which are imbedded in the Pent. again t 
teuch and historical books might perhaps have had a little space | and Ki 
given to them. the bo 
The authors open their work with brief essays on the Canon and long s¢ 
Text of the Old Testament, after which the books of the Old Testa. Bhslanc 
ment are treated in the order of the English Bible. This is not Jihey a 
without significance. It means that, while there is much in the work On 
which will command the attention of specialists, the book is written § wshal 
to be understood by readers who do not know Hebrew. There ar §mthe 
three general chapters, of outstanding importance, found in the body  uile 
of the work—on the Forms of Hebrew Poetry, the Wisdom Literatur @ nenta 
in the wider setting of extra-canonical literature of a similar kind, J is ad 
and the structure and compilation of the Prophetical Books. The J than ] 
last of these is of particular importance, as it is regulative for the form ] shola 
of the discussion of most of the prophets. Further, there is a section } reason 
on the Versions, and especially the Septuagint, in the treatment of } andi 
every book of the Old Testament, while the historical background of J the tr 
many of the books is treated with special attention. Both of these } holdir 
features give a distinctive value to the work. share 
There is one other feature I should like to have seen included, and TI 
it has been a constant source of wonder to me that it finds little place | than 
in any similar Introduction, namely, some appreciation of the various | Psalm 
books as literature, and some estimate of their literary qualities, | mark 
Perhaps it is ungenerous, where new features have been freely intro- | alitt 
duced, to crave yet another, and it would doubtless materially | share 
increase the size of the book. But it would greatly add both to the It 
interest and the value of the work to contain some examination of } most 
the masterly artlessness of J as a story-teller, of the sonorous periods alrea 
of D, or of the brilliant metaphors of Job. Occasionally we are given | uti 
tastes of this, as on Isaiah (p. 260), Jeremiah (pp. 310f), Hosea | ‘teat 
(pp. 852f), and Nahum (p. 889), and we are in no doubt as to the sure | simil 
literary instinct of the writers, or their competence to give us in | ber 
much larger measure an introduction to the Old Testament writers 1 
as littérateurs. toa 
It goes without saying that a book written by scholars of the | ad 
reputation and learning of Dr Oesterley and Dr Robinson is abreast | ob 
of the latest work in the field of Old Testament criticism. It also } ‘ise 
goes without saying that it is marked by independence of judgement. | be : 
The last few years have brought many challenges to views which | littl 
once seemed settled beyond challenge. The date of Deuteronomy 1 
has been assailed from two sides, Oestreicher and Welch pushing it } he! 
back to an earlier date than is commonly held, and Kennett and | tha 
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falseher bringing it down to a later date’; within the last year Volz 
id Rudolph have assailed the whole analysis of the Pentateuchal 
urces, claiming that there never was the source designated E, nor 
jidP contain any narrative ; the unity of Ezekiel has been disputed, 
wd widely different views of that book have been advanced by 
fischer, Torrey, James Smith and Herntrich; the separation of 
rito-Isaiah from deutero-Isaiah has been challenged by Torrey—and 
again this year, since the present Introduction was set up, by Glahn 
and Kohler, along lines very different from Torrey’s; the unity of 
the book of Daniel has been disputed—and especially abroad—by a 
lng series of writers. To all of these questions our authors bring a 
pglanced judgement. They do not lightly accept the latest view, but 
they are not afraid to depart from the old. 

On the general question of Pentateuchal criticism they stand 





wshaken by the various challenges. They reject the twofold attack 
nthe date of Deuteronomy, and equally the attack on E. Further, 
thile they speak with respect of Eissfeldt’s isolation of a docu- 
nentary source L, earlier than J, they do not commit themselves to 
isadoption. They show independence in their placing of H earlier 
than D—in agreement with Sellin, but in disagreement with most 
sholars, including Kissfeldt. In their History of Israel they presented 
rasons for holding that Nehemiah preceded Ezra by half a century, 
and in the present work that view modifies their dating of P and also 
the treatment of Ezra-Nehemiah. While there are strong reasons for 
holding this view, it has not yet won general acceptance, and is not 
shared by Kissfeldt. 

The treatment of the Psalms is much fuller and more satisfying 
than that of Eissfeldt. The reaction against the thrusting of all the 
Psalms to a very late date, so common thirty years ago, has left its 
mark here, as has also Gunkel’s fresh approach to this book. Perhaps 
alittle fuller notice of Mowinckel’s views, even though they are not 
shared by the writers, might have been expected. 

It is when we come to the Prophets, however, that we find the 
most important variations from commonly received views. It has 
already been said that this is the most distinctive part of this Intro- 
duction, and here its most original work is to be discerned. The entire 
treatment of the Prophets is different from that found in other 
similar handbooks. Of the specific views adopted a few only can here 
be rapidly noted. 

The book of Isaiah receives fifty-five pages—more than are devoted 
to any other one book. ‘Torrey’s views are dismissed in a footnote, 
and the generally accepted division into three parts is followed. It is 
to be regretted that the authors were unable to find some space for a 
discussion of the ‘‘ Servant Songs ”’ in deutero-Isaiah, though it must 
be admitted that an adequate discussion would have required no 
little space. 

1 The latest German edition of Sellin’s Introduction (1988) shows that 
he has abandoned the view presented in the English edition (1928), and 
that he is now “ orthodox” on the date of Deuteronomy. 
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In the chapter on Ezekiel, after a careful and discriminat; 
review of recent work, a view very similar to that of Herntrich js 
finally adopted. But whereas Herntrich holds that Ezekiel py. 
phesied in Jerusalem between 598 and 586 B.c., it is here held that he 
prophesied in Jerusalem before 597 B.c., and later added othe 
prophecies in Exile. Herntrich’s further view that the true Ezekiel’s 
work was added to by the work of another writer, who belongs to the 
close of the Exilic period, is then adopted. 

The views of Charles are rather closely followed in the chapter on 
the book of Daniel, and my views on the bilingual problem and the 
pseudonymity of the book are therefore not adopted. The unity ofthe 
book is maintained, in the face of recent hypotheses of division, and 
the section on the historical background is one of the best in the book, 

The book of Joel is assigned to two authors, as by Duhm, Martj 
and Sellin, though independently of these, while Ball’s theory that 
the book of Jonah is an allegory built on the ideogram for the city of 
Nineveh is adopted. On the other hand, attempts to locate the book 
of Habakkuk in the Greek period are resisted, and the seventh- 
century date is retained. Finally, the chapter on Zechariah shows 
much independent work, and Zech. ix.—xiv. is assigned to the Macea- 
bean age, but not all to one hand. 

There is a good Bibliography at the end, which makes no claim 
to be exhaustive, and which includes only works with which one or 
other of the writers is more or less familiar. It pays eloquent tribute 
to the range of their reading. It is a pity it does not include the more 
important articles in the learned journals, though a number of these 
have been quoted in the course of the work. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the importance of this Intro- 
duction to the specialist, the student, and the general reader who 
wishes to know the present position of Old Testament criticism. In 
conclusion, it may be observed that it is not merely a book about the 
Old Testament by ‘scholars of the first rank; it is a book by men 
who love the Old Testament with a deep love. And nowhere does 
this come out more clearly than in the chapter on Jeremiah. It is 
also by men who are interested in the religious value of the Old 
Testament, as all who truly love it must be. On all of the Prophets 
there are sections headed “‘ The Man and his Message,” and these 
reveal, not the cold critic, but the sympathetic spirit of men who 
understand the prophets because they have lived with them, and 
drunk of their spirit. 

H. H. Row ey. 
University CoLLEGE, CaRrpDIrF. 
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Ia philosophie religieuse en Grande-Bretagne de 1850 @ nos jours. By 
Maurice Nédoncelle. Paris (Bloud et Gay), 1934. (Number 26 
of Cahiers de la nouvelle journée.)—Pp. 233.—20 frs. net. 


Iv his preface to this book, Professor Albert Rivaud mentions the 
gratitude his countrymen should feel towards Abbé Nédoncelle for 
his exposition of recent religious philosophy in Great Britain. English 
raders should respond perhaps even more cordially; for to an 
understanding of the material quite as intimate, thorough, and 
sympathetic as their own he adds the stimulation of a “ foreign ” 
int of view and a graceful French style. His pages reveal such a 
freedom and breadth of mind combined with a fundamentally Catholic 
girit that one is slightly surprised and greatly delighted to find them 
bearing an imprimatur. Twenty years ago a work of this sort, even 
though claiming to be harmlessly historical and philosophical, might 
not have won ecclesiastical approbation, on account of its fairness to 
many tendencies in Roman Catholic Modernism. To have presented 
heterodox opinions then in their persuasiveness as well as with their 
insufficiencies might have injured more than benefited an authori- 
tarian orthodoxy. That a nthil obstat should now be attached to a 
volume containing, no matter how indirectly and unconsciously, an 
ubiassed and sometimes an implicitly assenting review of several 
ideas formerly beloved by Modernists indicates the death of 
Modernism as a menacing heresy and the assimilativeness of truly 
Catholic thought possessed of self-confidence and peace. The gradual 
inevitable growth of a liberalising movement in the Roman Church 
is so well known that it would be superfluous to mention it here, 
were it not emphasised by the fact that this book is dedicated to two 
of the principal rejuvenators of that Church in recent years, John 
Henry Newman and Friedrich von Hiigel. Enthusiastically adopted 
by Anglicans and welcomed by many Protestants, Baron von Hiigel 
has been ignored or suspected by his uncensured co-religionists, with 
a few notable exceptions. This has been even more true in France, 
where his Teutonic mode of thought and expression and his avowed 
dislike of the Gallic temper (in spite of the influence of “‘ my saint ” 
Abbé Huvelin and other friends across the Channel) did nothing to 
endear him. It is a sign of recovered balance and advance, therefore, 
to find a French priest writing appreciatively of one who twenty-five 
years ago was hailed as “]’évéque laique des modernistes,” dis- 
covering in him the saviour of all that deserved to survive of 
Modernism, and already preparing what should be an illuminating 
investigation of his religious thought. 
A more exact title for Abbé Nédoncelle’s book might have been 
something like Studies in Recent British Religious Philosophy, since, 
attempting no complete history, he concentrates primarily upon a 
few theistic thinkers. After twenty pages of hors d’euvres, which 
might be confused with an ordinary capable text-book summary of 
the chief currents of English thought since 1850, were not the 
authentic flavours of English agnosticism and the systems of 
McTaggart, F. C. S. Schiller, and Baron von Hiigel brought out as 
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well as could be done in such extremely condensed fashion, the bulk 
of the book is composed of four monographs and a critique of scieng 
and the idea of value. In spite of occasional cross references, each 
chapter is complete in itself. Even the last fifteen pages may be 
called a “‘ Conclusion générale,” not because of any integration and 
synoptic estimate of what has gone before, but simply because it deals 
chiefly with more modern tendencies and ends the book. 

The first and longest monograph discusses the conception of reason 
and the basis and the contents of faith advocated by Mansel, the 
nearly forgotten disciple of the almost equally overlooked Hamilton, 
There is more detailed criticism in this chapter than in any other, 
For the sake of creating “ clear and if possible substantially faithful 
portraits ”—a purpose which he has ably accomplished—the author 
usually subordinates himself to his subject. The only reflection of 
the scholarly custom of letting every chapter trail off into a terminal 
moraine of wearisomely manufactured, disconnected objections 
appears in brief and pertinent critical conclusions. The rar 
‘* personal appreciations ’’ which elsewhere escape Abbé Nédoncelk’s 
censorship are generally keen and refreshing. Those almost con- 
vinced by sad experience that exposition is a matter of mechanical 
transference will rejoice that in his hands it is often a creation of 
critical art. 

The second chapter is a fine analysis of Pringle-Pattison’s ideas 
about the individual, God, and immortality, together with a valuable 
comparison of the last with Dr Schiller’s speculations about life after 
death. During “some thirty years of happy assimilation” von 
Hiigel took, modified, and developed so many of Pringle-Pattison’s 
conclusions about arguments for the existence of God and immortality 
as a quality of life founded on divine perfection and human teleology 
that doubtless Abbé Nédoncelle will, if the nature of his work allows 
it, point out in his future study of von Hiigel those differences and 
similarities which he does not mention in this monograph. 

The essay on Whitehead is, as a brief examination of his religious 
position, one of the best that has ever been written. Perhaps no 
contemporary English philosopher is read less and talked about more. 
The obvious difficulty of his style and his use of old words ‘‘ dans un 
sens tout 4 fait inédit” nevertheless does not deprive his writings 
of charm and “a subtle precision.” ‘‘ Mais la philosophie ainsi 
pratiquée devient un art: elle se construit comme une symphonie 
avec d’étranges et fidéles correspondances intérieures. L’obscurité 
qu’on lui a attribuée n’est pas dans les notions qu’elle emploie mais 
dans |’emploi des notions. Chaque formule lapidaire s’insére dans un 
contexte déconcertant. Une page de ce style est une lecon de 
stratégie.” 

After a brief glance at Whitehead’s general metaphysic, Abbé 
Nédoncelle deftly dissects the philosopher’s conception of religion, 
the existence and the nature of God, and His relations with the 
universe. He has no doubt that Whitehead has “ trop laicisé Dieu” 
by diminishing Him to rational and almost mathematical proportions. 
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His remarks on this point echo Huvelin and von Hiigel. ‘“*‘ La donnée 
religieuse authentique est celle d’un Etre qui n’est pas explicable en 
termes finis. Nous ne pouvons ni exclure la Perfection de Dieu pour 
guver son Infinité, ni exclure son Infinité pour sauver sa Perfection. 
(est, croyons-nous, la signification profonde du mot de Pascal : 
‘Sil y a un Dieu, Il est infiniment incompréhensible.’ Les mystiques 
ont parfaitement saisi l’impossibilité de faire un Dicu 4 notre taille. 
Tout appauvrissement des données de l’expérience finit par porter 
prjudice & la dialectique méme: il est dangereux pour une philo- 
sophie de rompre les attaches qui l’unissent & la conscience concrete ; 
au lieu de Dieu, elle ne conserve alors qu’un principe formel, un ens 
rationis, étranger aux préoccupations et a l’inquiétude humaines. 
.. Llest plus difficile en ces matiéres de concilier que d’éliminer, et 
ks progres de la pensée ont été dus aux esprits qui se sont refusés 4 
rapetisser les dimensions divines.”’ 





But his realisation of Whitehead’s shortcomings in no way blinds 
him to his greatness. ‘‘ Son mérite est surtout d’avoir introduit la 
théorie des ensembles dans la spéculation physique et métaphysique 
uu elle n’avait guere auparavant trouvé d’application. Désormais, 
la portée philosophique des considérations de la mathématique 
nouvelle ne pourra plus étre méconnue. Tout ce qu’on peut en 
extraire d’utile et de profond, Whitehead I’a fait. C’est une révolution 
qui n’a pas eu d’analogue depuis l’époque de Descartes. Ce qu’un 
Ieibniz avait accompli en mettant de l’infini dans la perception, 
Whitehead le fait en rapportant la perception a la préhension. 
la portée religieuse de ce renouveau ne le céde en rien a celle du 
rnouveau spinosiste. Avee Alexander et Whitehead, |’Angleterre 
adonné au monde deux penseurs dont loriginalité n’apparait pas 
encore faute d’un recul suffisant. Mais de plus en plus, semble-t-il, 
on s’apercevra de la place qu’ils occupent dans histoire de la philo- 
sophie en général et dans la philosophie de la religion en particulier. 
la gravité de ton, la profondeur des idées de Whitehead donnent a 
sa libre profession de foi une noblesse incontestable. Qu’on accepte 
ou non ce mysticisme rationnel, on ne peut en nier la qualité et 
Pattrait.”’ 

As representing some current modes of English thought, perhaps 
nobody could serve better than Dean Inge. He has so many pro- 
found, witty, beautiful, or entertaining things to say about the 
physical universe, values, God, evil, human nature, and immortality, 
that this chapter is the most readable one in the book. The only 
statement at which one might shy is the assertion that for the Dean 
no religion is supernatural. A definite explanation of what the super- 
natural means for the Dean and what it means for the Abbé would 
have been welcome. 

The last chapter is good as far as it goes, but adds little, although 
something new, to what went before. A few observations about 
Eddington and Sir Oliver Lodge, compared hastily with Newman in 
regard to knowledge and religion, compose the first half of the chapter. 
The rest outlines some of the principal tenets about the objectivity 
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of values and their relations to personality and God, according ty 
recent writers and St Thomas Aquinas. 

The rich and well-chosen bibliography might have been help. 
fully followed by an index, at least of names. A book like this 
without an index, a Welsh scholar once said, is ‘‘ like a man without 
a character.” 


A. Hazarp Dakin, Jr, 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 








